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| nave read with considerable in- 
terest What has been published of 
late in the Christian Spectator, re- 
syecting the time when the Sabbath 
beyins. ‘This subject, though not of 
so much importance as some others, 
is nevertheless one on which it is de- 
sirable that our minds should be set- 
led. Having recently paid some 
attention to it, the following is com- 
municated as the result of my in- 
quiries. 

ln ascertaining when the Sabbath 
begius, it is of no small importance 
io have correct and definite views of 
tle word evening or eren, as used In 
the sacred writings. The word more 
generally is used to denote the com- 
uercement of darkness, or sunset. 
But it issometimes used to denote a 
hut of what we call the afternoon, 
‘iz. the period from three o’clock to 
This is a point which we 
tink it proper to establish. From 
Num. xxviii. 4, we learn that one 
mb wasto be offered in the morn- 
ig and another at even. ‘This di- 
recon was given in reference to the 
norning and evening sacrifice. Now 
‘an it be ascertained at what time 
le evening sacrifice was offered ? 
li the Acts of the Apostles iii. 1, we 
read that Peter and John went up 
ito the temple at the hour of prayer, 
‘eng the ninth hour. The Jews, it 
‘lould be remembered, reckoned 
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sunset, 


their hours from morning to night 
making twelve in the day. The 
ninth hour, then, or three o’clock P. 
M. wasthe hourof prayer at the tem- 
ple. But there was no stated hour 
of prayer at the tempie except when 
the morning and evening sacrifice 
was oflered. That their seasons of 
sacrifice were also seasons of prayer 
is evident from Luke i. 10. “ And 
the whole multitude of the people 
were praying without at the time of 
incense.’ Indeed, such was the 
connexion between sacrifice and 
prayer under the Jewish dispensation 
that the former is sometimes used for 
the latter, as in Prov. xv. 8. From 
2 comparison of the above passages 
[ think it may be clearly inferred, 
that the evening sacrifice was offered 
at three o’clock P. M. On this point, 
so far as I know,. all commentators 
are agreed. 

To the same result, we are brought 
from a comparison of Matt. xiv. 15, 
with 23. « And when it was eve- 
ning, his disciples came to him say- 
ine, This is a desert place, and the 
time is now past, send the multitude 
away that they may go into the vil- 
lages and buy themselves vituals,”’ 
&c. 23d verse,“ And when he had 
sent the multitudes away, he went up 
into a mountain apart to pray ; and 
when the evening was come, he was 
there alone.”’ Observe, it was eve- 
ning before the multitudes were fed ; 
and after feeding them and sending 
away his disciples, and also the mul- 
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titude, and going himself ‘into the 
mountain, the evening came. Here 
are two evenings spoken of after the 
hour was past, that 1s as I suppose, 
the hour of dining or refreshment. 
When did the first of these com- 
mence ? Immediately after midday ? 
or not till some time in the after- 
noon ? Not immediately after mid- 
day ; first, because at that time the 
multitudes could not have been in so 
suffering a state for food,as to excite 
the compassion of the disciples ; 
secondly, because Mark tells us, vi. 
35, that when the disciples came to 
Christ, the day was far spent, and 
the time far passed. But would the 
day be said to be far spent and the 
time far passed immediately after 
midday? But if we suppose the 
first evening to have commenced at 
three o’clock P. M. we can account 
for the compassion of the disciples 
for the hungry multitude, and see 
the propriety of the expressions used 
by Mark, “the day was far spent,” 
and “ the time now far passed.” 

In the opinion here offered, | am 
supported by the following commen- 
tators and lexicographers. 

The Assembly in their annotations 
Matt. xiv. 15, on the word evening, 
say, * That is, the first evening, when 
the sun was much declined, about 
three o’clock P. M., and the second 
evening, verse 23, which began at 
sunset.” 

Campbell on Matt. xiv. 23, says, 
let it be observed, for the sake of 
removing this difficulty, (viz. between 
this and the 15 verse) that the Jews 
spoke of two evenings; _ the first was 
considered as commencing from the 
ninth hour, that is, in our reckoning, 
at three o’clock P. M., and the se- 
cond from the twelfth or sunset. 
This he adds, appears from several 
passages inthe Old Testament. In 
the institution of the passover, for in- 
stance, the people are commanded to 
kill the passover at evening, Hebr. 
between the evenings, that is, be- 
tween three and six o’clock P. M. 


Import of the word Evening in the Scriptures. 
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McKnight on Matt. xxviii. 1, o, 
serves, “ As the Jewish day began a 
sunsetting, they distinguished the 
evening into two parts. The fir 
being the evening on which the pre- 
ceding day ended ; and the second 
the evening with which the new da, 
began. Hence the expression in +), 
institution of the passover, Exod, yj) 
6, between the two evenings. Com 
pare also Matt. xiv. 15 with 93 
where both evenings are mentioned. 
The first evening was the space fron 
three in the afternoon to sunsettiyo 
the second began at sunsettine al 
lasted till nine.”’ 

Schleusner, on the word OLing, al: 
ter referring to the Hebrew, whic) 
is rendered between the eveniyys, 
says, * One was from the ninth hou 
of the day, our three o'clock P. M. 
until the setting of the sun ; the ot! 
er was from the last hour of the day 
until the beginning of night,”* (0 
entire darkness. ) 

Calmet on the word passover, says, 
«The paschal lamb was to be killed 
between the two evenings, that is, 
between the sun’s decline aud lis 
setting, or rather according to our 
reckoning, between three o'clock 
P. M. and six o’clock in the eve- 
ning.” 

Brown on the word even, si, 
“It is when it begins to grow dark. 
or at least when the sun is consider 
bly declined,” and adds * the passov 
was killed between the eveuiny: 
about three o’clock P. M. when tl 
sun was half declined.” 

There is no evidence which I hav 
seen that the word evening |s 
the scriptures ever applied to tl 
portion of time immediately st 
ceeding midday ; but there is 
dence that it is applied to the latte! 
part of the afternoon, or from tlre’ 
o’clock till sunset. 


* “Una fuit ab hora diei nona, nostt 
tertia pomeridiana, usque ad solis occa 
sum; altera,ab hora diei ultima, cu” 86 
eccidit, usque ad noctis, principiu™ 
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[am now prepared to examine 
ame of the passages which are 
prought to prove that the evening 
aeceeding the day, even every day, 
sa part of it, and consequently that 
the evening succeeding the Sabbath 
sa part of the Sabbath. 

One passage brought for this pur- 
ose is Lev. xxili. 27, “ Also on the 
tenth day of this seventh month, 
there shall be a day of atonement,” 
eonpared with the 32d verse, “ In 
the ninth day of the month at even.”’ 
it is said that the evening preceeding 
the day of atonement is called the 
evening of the ninth, whereas if the 
day had begun at sunset, it would 
have been the evening of the tenth. 

This difficulty is at once obviated 
by keeping in mind the two evenings; 
the first commencing at three o’clock 
and terminating at sunset, the se- 
cond beginning at sunset and extend- 
ing til nine o’clock, or through the 
first watch of the night. The ninth 
day ateven therefore was the ninth 
day before sunset. When the ninth 
day closed, the tenth day, or day of 
atonement commenced according 
to the commandment,—* from even 
toeven shall ye celebrate your Sab- 
bath.” It should not be forgotten 
that every day, according to the Jew- 
ish reckoning, began and ended with 
aevening. It began with the se- 
condand ended with the first. 

Another passage is Exod. xii. 6, 
“And ye shall keep it, (that is the 
lamb) until the fourteenth day of the 
‘ame month ; and the whole assem- 
bly of the congregation shall kill it 
inthe evening.’ It is said “if the 
fourteenth day began at sunset, then 
the evening would be the evening 
following the thirteenth, and the first 
day of unleavened bread would be 
the fourteenth day. But it was the 
fifteenth day.” This reasoning is 
also set aside by the consideration of 
‘wo evenings. The passover was 
killed on the fourteenth day at even, 
or between three and six o’clock P. 
M.: and the next day commencing 
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at sunset would be the fifteenth day, 
or first day of unleavened bread. 

Another passage is Matt. xxvii. 
57, “ When the evening was come, 
there came a rich man of Arumathea 
named Joseph, who also was Jesus’ 
disciple. He went to Pilate and 
begged the body of Jesus.’ It 1s 
affirmed that if the Sabbath « had 
begun at sunset, Christ’s prediction 
must have failed that he should be 
three days and three nights, or a 
part of three days (according to the 
Jews’ manner of reckoning) in the 
heart of the earth, or in the tomb.” 
A recollection of the two evenings 
will at once remove the difficulty in 
question. It was after the first eve- 
ning had commenced, and probably 
not long after the death of Christ, 
when Joseph came to Pilate ; as 
Pilate had not heard of his death and 
marvelled that he expired so soon. 
As therefore Joseph obtained the 
body soon after the commencement 
of the first evening, there would be 
time to put it inthe sepulchre before 
sunset, though as I shall have occa- 
sion to observe hereafter, the ap- 
proaching Sabbath accelerated the 
funeral solemnities. 

Another text adduced to show that 
the evening succeeding the Sabbath 
is a part of it, is John xx. 19, “Then 
the same day at evening, being the 
first day of the week, when the 
doors were shut,’ &c. It is 
claimed that the evening after the 
Sabbath is spoken of as being a 
part of it. But whether the eve- 
ning in this passage means the first 
or second evening, does not, for cer- 
tainty, appear from the circumstan- 
ces stated. One of the evangelists, 
itis true, says it was toward evening, 
and that the day was far spent, when 
Christ and the two disciples went in 
to tarry, on the road to Emmaus. 
But a similar phraseology is used by 
Mark vi. 35, mm reference, as has 
been shown, to the first evening. 
And if the first evening be meant, 
then the meeting of the disciples was 
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before sunset, and consequently the 
passage furnishes no argument that 
the evening after the § Sabbath was a 
part of it. But if the second eve- 
ning should be thought to be the one 
referred to, the argument derived 
from the passage may be removed 
by the consideration that the apostle 
John, as he wrote his gospel after 
the destruction of the Jewish polity 
and for the benefit of the whole Ro- 
man einpire, is supposed to have used 


sometimes the form and division of 


time in use ainong the Romans, who 
began their day at midnight. As 
evidence of this fact compare what 
Mark and John say respecting the 
time of Christ’s crucifixion. Mark 
(xv. 25) says, “ It was the third hour 
and they crucified him.’ John (xix. 
14) says, (and the declaration was 
made betore Pilate delivered 
into the hands of the Jews) “ [t was 
the preparation of the passover, and 
about the sixth hour.” Uf John’s 
division of time was the same as that 
of Mark’s, it would be impossible to 
reconcile them ; since according to 
Mark, Christ was hung upon the 
cross more than three hours before 
he was delivered up to be crucified 
according to John. But upon the 
supposition that John followed the 
Romen division of time, the accounts 
are easily reconciled. It was six 
o’cleck A. M. when Pilate brought 
Jesus forth, and sat down upon the 
pavement ; and it was the third hour 
or nine o’clock A. M. according to 
Mark when he was suspended upon 
the c.oss. The events which took 
place m the meantime would proba- 
bly require the space of three hours. 
Now upon the supposition — that 
John 
reckoning time in the passage under 
consideration, it furnishes no evi- 
dence that, according to the direc- 
tions which God gave to the Jews 
respecting the Sabbath. oreven in the 
opinion of John himself, the evening 
after it made a part of it. In this 
case he was in the same situation 
with a man in this country who keeps 


Jesus 


followed the Roman mode of 
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Saturday night. While his § Sabbath 
ends at sunset, in ace ommodation to 
the custom of others, he speaks of 
the evening alter the Sabbath, a i 
it belonged to the day. Thus noth. 
ing is more Common than to hea 
such an one speaking of what he did 
or where he went on the evening 9) 
the Sabbath, or Sabbath evening. 
But to infer from this phraseology, 
that he considered Sabbath eveniys 
holy time, would be as unwarranta. 
ble as to infer that a man belie ved the 
sun rolled round the earth mere) 
because he spoke of his rising ay¢ 
setting. 

In connexion with these remarks. 
[ would take notice of an argument 
in favor of Sabbath evening, derived 
from the practice of the prinitive 
Christians, who, it is said, used to 
meet for the celebration of | th 
Lord’s supper on that evening. 
That such may have been the fac 
will not be denied ; but it is doubted 
whether any such fact can be found 
in the records of the New ‘Testament. 
It is indeed said of the disciples at 
Troas, (Acts xx. 7) that they came 
together on the first day of the week 
to break bread. What part of the 
day it was their intention to break 
bread does not appear. — But th 
fact is, that bread was not broken at 
that time, on any part of the Sab- 
bath. Paul on this 
preaching to the church, and cot 
tinued his speech until midnight. 
After this he raised the young ma 
to life, who had fallen from a window. 
After all this had passed, and the 
people had returned again to the 
chamber of worship, the apostle 
broke bread or administered th 
Lord’s supper. Now allowing tha 
the Sabbath included the evening 4: 
ter the day, and extended until mu: 
night, still it did not embrace 
time in which the sacrament of [| 
supper was administered. Thus 
not done till sometime after midn 
and consequently not till after the 
Sabbath was past, even in the op. 
ion of all. Nor do I recollect ‘ 


occasion Wis 
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stance, except the one now refer- 
red to, at ‘Troas, in which it is posi- 
‘ively certain that the disciples of 
Christ were ever assembled for pub- 
ic worship on Sabbath evening. 
a this, it ivaabl be remembered, 
cas potan ordinary occasion. ‘The 
ial apostle himself was with them, 
ready to depart on the morrow ; and 
«interesting was their meeting that 
they continued it not merely through 
ihe evening but until the very dawn 
of thenext day. But though there 
ye no evidence from the scriptures 
that the primitive Christians were in 
ihe habit of meeting on Sabbath eve- 
ning for religious worship, it is not 
wilikely that they did so. Sabbath 
evening has ever been considered an 
evening very favorable to the holding 
of religious meetings. Labor is not 
expected of servants and domestics, 
nor usually performed by any, even 
they keep Saturday night. Be- 
sides, people are then generally dres- 
ved in their better apparel, and there- 
forecan attend meeting with less ex- 
ertion and sacrifice than on other 
evenings. But if it could be made 
to cage that the apostles and pri- 
mitive Christians met every Sabbath 
ening for religious worship, it 
would not, that Tecan see, furnish a 
iadow of evidence that they consid- 
ced it holy time. Within the limits 
oi my acquaintance, people who 
weep the evening before the day, are 
sinuch, if not more, in the practice 
atending meetings on Sabbath 
‘ung, than those who keep the 
after. The writer of this 
ticle has attended a religious meet- 
von Sabbath evening, with a few 
‘ceptions, for more than twenty 
and yet he never dreamed 
that he was thus furnishing evidence 
‘his belief that this evening is holy 
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aving the aroument from Se rip- 
lire, It is claimed in favor of the ob- 


‘“rvance of Sabbath evenine, that 


‘is better caleulated to promote the 
‘tual good of men. This areu- 
Mt. | think must be founded on the 
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presumption that Sabbath evening is 
better remembered and kept than 
Saturday evening. It is indeed to be 
deplore .d that some who profess to 
keep Saturday night allow their busi- 
ness to drive them into their Sabbath. 
And it is a matter of equal lamenta- 
tion that some who pretend to keep 
Sabbath night give and receive visits 
on that evening, as frequently per- 
haps as any other evening in the 
week. Without entering into a mi- 
nute consideration of all that has 
been said on this part of the subject 
in favour of Sabbath night, I must 
be allowed to express my conviction 
that,as a general fact, those who keep 
the evening before the day,spend more 
time in religious duties than those 
who keep the evening after. I have 
already remarked that those who re- 
gard Saturday evening as holy time, 
usually spe ‘nd Sabbath evenings in 
religious wurshio. [t may therefore 
be presumed that they spe nd it, thus 
far, as devotionally and as much to 
the promotion of their spiritual good 
as those who actually deem it a part 
of holy time. In addition to this, 
they devote Saturday evening, more 
or less, not to say exclusively, to the 
—_ of piety, while those who dif- 
fer from them are engaged as usual 
oe their secular concerns. ‘Taking 
all these things into the account, It is 
believed that ‘ Saturday evening ts as 
favorable to the growth of grace and 
the promotion of vital godliness as 
Sabbath evening. 

Having examined the principal ar- 
guments urged in favor of the obser- 
vance of Sabbath evening, it will be 
my object now to establish the oppo- 
site opinion. This I shall attempt 
to do, first from the testimony of the 
Scriptures ; and secondly from the 
testimony of writings uninspired. 

The Seriptures furnish testimony 
on this subject. We quote first 
Levit. xxi. 32. “ From even to 
even shall ye celebrate your Sab- 
bath.” ‘This passage furmshes di- 
rect and positive proof that the Is- 
raelites began the tenth day of atone- 
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ment, and by parity of reasoning, 
unless this can be proved to be an 
exception, all their other days at 
even. It has I know been said that 
“from even to even,” includes both 
the evening before and the evening 
after the day. It is a sufficient re- 
futation of this opinion, that the Is- 
raelites were required to keep but 
one day sacred, and that was the 
tenth. If the words “ from even to 
even,” included more than one day,or 
twenty-four hours, then they were 
required to keep holy a part of an- 
other day besides the tenth, which is 
inconsistent with the whole testimo- 
ny of the scriptures on this subject.. 
It has also been thought by some 
that the passage now under conside- 
ration implies an exception to the 
customary mode of beginning time ; 
since if the other days of the Israel- 
ites began at evenit was unnecessa- 
ry to be thus particular in this in- 
stance. But the ground of this par- 
ticularity is to be sought not in their 
ignorance of the time when the tenth 
day, or day of atonement would com- 
mence ; but in their unwillingness to 
keep it holy. [t is well known that 
they were prone to profane their 
weekly Sabbath ; but it was proba- 
bly foreseen by him who gave them 
this commandment that they would 
be still more prone to profane this 
occasional one. Hence, in the con- 
text, they are repeatedly prohibited 
from doing any labor on this day, and 
lest they should clip from the ends of 
it, as many do from the Sabbath at 
the present day, he reminds them 
when to begin, and how long to keep 
it. As if he had said, “It is not 
enough to keep a part of this day 
merely ; the whole of it must be sa- 
credly observed. You must begin 
in the ninth day, at even, or at the 
termination of the ninth day, and 
continue the observance one day or 
until evening returns again.”’ 
Another text which we quote in 
proof of the observance of Satur- 
day evening, is Neh. xiii. 19, * And 
it came to pass when the gates of 
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Jerusalem began to be dark bei. 
the Sabbath, | commanded that jj, 
gates should be shut, and charyeg 
that they should not be opened ¢jj 
after the Sabbath.”” To invaliday 
the argument derived from this pas. 
sage, it has been said that the vate 
of Jerusalem were darkened before 
the Sabbath, and therefore, the Sa), 
bath could not have begun at sup 
set. It should be remembered, hoy. 
ever, that there were high mountain: 
on the west of Jerusalem, whi) 
concealed the sun from the in)s)jp. 
ants of that city before it was hid 
from the inhabitants of the revioy 
generally. It was after Jerusaley 
was overshadowed by these moun 
tains that Nehemiah ordered the 
gates to be shut, even while the sup 
was still shining in some other places, 
and before the Sabbath was actually 
begun. This is no fancy of mine, 
It is the opinion of the eritics and 
commentators. "Take the learned 
Pool’s opinion as a specimen of the 
rest. 

“Then began the solemnity of 
the Sabbath, Lev. xxiii. 32, viz. when 
the sun had verged to its setting, a 
little season only before the Sabbath, 
because he was sooner Ind from their 
sight on account of the opposite 
mountains.’’* 

If then Nehemiah ordered the 
sates of Jerusalem to be shut as tliey 
began to be darkened by approac’ 
ing night, does it not afford strong 
presumptive evidence that, in his day, 
the evening before the Sabbath wa: 
considered as holy time. 

Another passage is found in the 
prophet Ezekiel, xlvi. 1,2. Thu 
saith the Lord God, The gate of tle 
inner court that looketh towards tli 
East shall be shut, the six working 
days, but on the Sabbath, if shall be 
opened, and in the day of the nev 

* Tune incipiebat Sabbati solemnits 
Leviticus xxiii. 32, i. e. cum sol verger 
ad occasum tempestive admodum ante 
Sabbatum; quin sol propter adver 
montes celerius illorum conspectul ec 
tabatur.”— Pool in loco. 
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moon it shall be opened. And the 
Prince shall enter by the way to the 
rch of that gate without, and shall 
and by the posts of the gate, and 
the priest shall prepare his burnt- 
ojering and his peace-offerings, and 
ie shall worship at the threshhold of 
the vate, there he shall go forth :— 
but the gate shall not be shut until 
the evening.” 

llere it is expressly declared that 
the gate of the temple should be shut 
juring the six working days; and 
open on the Sabbath and on the day 
of the new moon. Now, let it be 
remarked, that this gate was shut at 
even. at Which time the Sabbath or 
feyst day ended, and the six working 
days began. And if the Sabbath 
ended at evening, it must of course 
have commenced at evening, which 
isthe point to be proved. 

ln proof of the sane point, we re- 
fer to Mat. vil. 16, ** When the even 
was come, they brought unto him 
many that were possessed with dev- 
is; and he cast out the spirits with 
his word, and healed all that were 
sick.” 
must have been the second evening, 
as Mark and Luke, both of whom re- 
cord the fact, tell us, it was at the 
setting of the sun that the sick were 
jrought to Christ. But why were 
not the sick brought to Chnist before 
«uset ? Why, but because being Sab- 
bath, it Was contrary to the tradition 
of the Jews to heal on that day ? 
lence they repeatedly complained 
of Christ for doing this. 
lis assertion, hear the Evangelists. 
Mat. xii. 10, * And behold there was 
i iman who had his hand withered, 
ind they asked him saying, Is it law- 
lul to heal on the Sabbath ? that they 
tight accuse him.”? Luke xii. 14, 
says, * And the ruler. answered with 
idignation, because that Jesus had 
iealed on the Sabbath day, and said 
ilo the people, There are six days 
it Which men ought to work ; in them 
therefore, come and be healed, and 
hot on the Sabbath day.”’ John v. 
I", savs, “ And therefore did the 
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Jews persecute Jesus and sought to 
slay him, because he had done these 
things on the Sabbath day.”’ Also 
18 v. “Therefore the Jews sought 
the more to kill him, because he had 
not only broken the Sabbath, but 
said that God was his Father.” 
From these passages, is it not plain 
that the Jews considered it wrong 
and a violation of their law to attend 
to the healing of the sick upon the 
Sabbath; and consequently that the 
influence of their rulers would natu- 
rally be exerted to prevent the sick 
from being brought to Christ while 
the Sabbath continued ? But this in- 
fluence of their rulers would cease to 
be exerted after the close of the Sab- 
bath. It evidently did so, after the 
setting of the sun, as the people then 
brought their sick to him, without any 
fear or restraint, from any quarter. 
But it has been said that the Jews 
did not, after all, deem it unlawful to 
heal on the Sabbath ; and in support 
of this opinion, it is affirmed that the 
elders requested Christ to heal the 
centurion’s servantonthisday. <Af- 
ter close investigation, [ am unable 
to find any evidence of this fact. 
Luke, it is true, tells us that the el- 
ders besought Christ to heal the cen- 
turion’s servant. But it is contend- 
ed by some able commentators, that 
the centurion mentioned by Luke is 
not identical with the one mentioned 
by Matthew. If so, there is not the 
most distant hint, that the request of 
the elders was made on the Sabbath. 
And even allowing the centurions to 
be the same, I can find no evidence 
that the centurion’s servant was heal- 
ed onthe Sabbath. ‘The mere fact 
that it is narrated in connexion with 
the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother 
(and this is the only appearance of 
evidence in the case) proves nothing ; 
since the proximity of events, as 
might be shown in numerous in- 
stances in the Evangelists, is not ac- 
cording to proximity of narration. 
Luke xxiii. 54, is a passage too 
important to be overlooked. “ And 
that day was the preparation, and 
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the Sabbath drew on.” The word 
here translated “ drew on,”’ literally, 
and in its original signification means 
to dawn, or enlighten by the removal 
of darkness. But this cannot be its 
meaning here. For, in the first 
place, the Sabbath dawned soon af- 
ter the burial of Christ, which could 
not have taken place till toward the 
setting of the sun. Secondly, the 
Sabbath dawned at the close of the 
preparation. When the preparation 
ended, the Bible no where informs 
us; but Josephus and other writers 
on Jewish customs, say it began at 
three o’clock P. M. and ended at 
sunset. At this time there could 
have been no dawn 1n the literal 
sense of the word. If any should 
still think that the word is to be un- 
derstood literally, and that it refers 
to the rising light of the coming day, 
they should be reminded that there 
is no dawning at midnight, the time 
when those who keep Sabbath eve- 
ning usually begin the day. Besides, 
it is not said in the verse under con- 
sideration that the Sabbath was about 
to dawn, but that it had dawned. 
The word translated * drew on,”’ is 
in the past tense, (erqwoxe) dawned. 

W hatever idea therefore be attach- 
ed to it, it was something that had 
begun to take place. But though, 
as | have remarked, the word, in its 
primary meaning, signifies to dawn, 


or make light by the dissipation of 


darkness, yet it is sometimes used to 
denote the beginning of a thing, as in 
English, the dawn of life denotes the 


beeinning of life, and the dawn of 


reason the beginning of reason. So, 
in the passage before us, when Luke 
tells us that the Sabbath drew on, or 
dawned, his meaning is, that it had 
then just begun. If then the Sabbath 
began soon after the body of Christ 
was laid in the grave, and at the close 
of the preparation, does it not prove 
conclusively that the evening before, 
and not the evening after belonged 
to the day? 

The haste manifested in the cruci- 
fixion and burial of Christ is a proof 


that the Sabbath was nearey than 
midnight. John says, xix. 3], « 
cause it was the preparation, that tho 
bodies should not remain Upon. the 
cross upon the Sabbath day (for that 
Sabbath was an high day) besoug}y 
Pilate that their legs might be bro. 
ken, and that they might be takey 
away.’ 41 v. ‘Now in the place 
where he was crucified, there was 
garden, and in the garden a sepul- 
chre. ‘There laid they Jesus, there. 
fore, because of the Jews’ prepara- 
tion, for the sepulchre was nish 9 
hand.”? Why did the Jews request 
that the legs of the Saviour and of 
the malefactors might be broken 
To hasten their death, that they 
might be taken from the cross before 
the Sabbath. But if the Sabbath di 
not begin till midnight, why this 
haste? There were no less thay 
eight or nine hours before its arri- 
val. Why too, was the body of 
Christ put into the sepulehre that 
was in the garden where he was 
crucified, which was new, and in an 
unfinished state? Because it was, 
“nigh at hand.”? ‘They had not time 
it would seem, to convey it elsewhere. 
But if the Sabbath did not begin tl 
midnight there was no need of this 
haste. Since the Saviour died «a 
three, P. M. there was abundant time 
to have conveyed his body to any 
burying place in Jerusalem. It wil 
not be said that the Jews by this 
haste wished to avoid the darkness 
of the approaching night : for those 
whose opinion | am opposing sj 
that Christ was not buried till atter 
sunset: at which time it was as dark 
or more so, (since if was full moon. 
than at any time before midnight. 
‘To me, it seems impossible to ac: 
count for the haste discovered in ti 
crucifixion and burial of Christ, bu! 
upon the supposition that the Sab- 
bath began at sunset. 

To the passages already adducet 
ve add another, Mat. xxvii. 62. 
64. “ Now the next day, that follow: 
ed the day of the preparation, 
chief priests and pharisees came 
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gether unto Pilate, saying, Sir, we 


member that that deceiver said 
while he was yet alive, After three 
days I will rise again. Command, 
therefore, that the sepulchre be made 
gyre until the third day, lest his disci- 
ples come by night and steal him 
away, and say unto the people, He is 
risen from the dead, so the last error 
shall be worse than the first.”” When, 
{ would inquire, did the chief priests 
and Pharisees go to Pilate beseech- 
ing him to secure the sepulchre ? 
Was it, on the evening of the day af- 
ter his crucifixion, or not till after the 
jight had passed away? If the for- 
mer—then the Jewish Sabbath be- 
san with the evening before the day, 
since they came to Pilate on the next 
diy that followed the preparation. 
if the latter—then the chief’ priests 
and Pharisees, with all their fear lest 
the disciples should steal the body of 
Jesus by night, left the sepulchre at 
least for one might, unsecured and 
uguarded without any conceivable 
reason for such neglect. To have 
delayed” (thatis, to guard the sepul- 
chre) says Mec Knight, « till sunrising 
would have been preposterous, as 
the disciples might have stolen the 
body away during the preceding 
night.” : . 

Thus far the testimony of the scrip- 
tures.—We pass secondly to the tes- 
mony of writings uninspired. 

And here time would fail me to 
make extracts from all the writers on 
Jewish antiquities, who have given 
their testimony to this point. A ve- 
ry few must suffice. 

Calmet says, * The Hebrews he- 
gan their day in the evening, the Ba- 
bylonians at sunrise, the Romans at 
midnight.” 

Josephus, in the fourth book of 
his Wars, informs us that a tower was 
fected, in which one of the priests 
‘ood and gave signal beforehand 
with a trumpet, at the beginning of 
‘very seventh day in evening twi- 
ight, and also in the evening when 
he day was finished, as giving notice 
Vou. Il.—No. V. 30 
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when the day was finished, and when 
they were to go to work again.” 

Jahn, in his Archaeology, says, 
“The Hebrews, in conformity with 
the Mosaic law, reckoned the day 
from evening to evening.”” Every 
commentator on the Bible without ex- 
ception, so far as 1 know, expresses 
the same opinion.* Now it should 
be remembered; that these comment- 
ators were under no temptation to 
force the scriptures from their obvi- 
ous meaning, in order to make them 
speak a languge in conformity to 
their own practice ; for their entire 
practice, | believe, has been to keep 
Sabbath evening as holy time. «It 
must be owned,” says McKnight, 
“that our Sabbath is not precisely 
the day of the week, which the pri- 
mitive Christians observed as their 
Sabbath. ‘Their first day of the 
week, and consequently their Sab- 
bath, began on Saturday evening, at 
sun-setting.”’ 

How, | ask, can any historical fact 
be proved? How, for instance, can 
you prove that there was ever such 
a sport among the Romans as was 
denominated the “shows of the gla- 
diators ?”’ If every writer of Roman 
history is found to declare the facty 
and to relate many circumstances 
respecting the manner of its per- 
formance, would not the fact be con- 
sidered as established? Now setting 
aside the Bible, let us inquire what 
evidence there is, that the Jews be- 
gan their Sabbath at evening? All 
their own writers, in the first place, 
assert the fact; and the assertion 

*Pool, 1 am sensible, has been claimed 
asan exception. Ihave consulted him, 
with a view to ascertain his opinion ; and 
find it in accordance with the opinion ex- 
pressed already on the passage in Nehe- 
miah xiii. 19. 

On Lev. xxiii. 32, he says, “ Hebraei a 
sole occaso diem incipiebant.” 

On Mat. viii. 16, his note is “ Addit 
Marius, cum Sol jam occidisset, exiisset- 
que jam Sabbatum quod finiebatur ves- 
pera, sive sole occidente. Dum Sabba- 
tum adesset, duxerunt illicitum aegrotos 
sanare.” 
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is followed with corresponding prac- 
tice. Dispersed, as they now are, 
over the whole earth, they unite in 
beginning their Sabbath at sunset, or 
as some of the Rabbins assert, the 
sun half an hour high. Nor is there 
the least intimation, from any quar- 
ter, that their practice, in this respect, 
has ever been changed. 

Other writers, also, best acquaint- 
ed with the customs and practices of 
this nation, unite in their testimony 
to the same fact. ‘There is not, to 
my knowledge, a single exception. 
Now, the Bible out of the question, 
was any historical fact ever better 
supported than this/ ‘The Bible, I 
acknowledge to be of supreme au- 
thority. If it be obviously and deci- 
dedly opposed to the fact in question, 
it ought certainly to be rejected. 
But is it thus opposed? Let the 
whole host of comimentators, of 
whatever name or sect, decide. Here 
allow me to refer to the supposed 
origin of the practice of observing 
Saturday evening as holy time in 
New-England. When our forefa- 
thers left their native country, they 
kept, as is believed, Sabbath night. 
For this is the night uniformly ob- 
served by all the churches of Eng- 


land and Scotland, whether they be - 


dissenters, or of the establishment. 
But the first information we have of 
their practice relative to this subject 
is, that they were strict in the obser- 
vance of Saturday evening. low 
is the change to be accounted for? 
On coming to this country, they de- 
termined to divest themselves, as fur 
as possible, of the rites and practi- 
ces of the church in which they had 
been educated, and come unprejudi- 
ced to the naked Bible and form a 
church whose principles and practi- 
ces should be according to its perfect 
model. Hence originated the obser- 
vance of Saturday evening as holy. 
The custom of beginning the day at 
midnight is derived from the Ro- 


Practice of the Puritans. 
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mans, and finds not a particle of 
port in the oracles of God. 

This our forefathers doubtless per. 
ceived, and therefore rejected jt at 
least so far as it regarded the Sab, 
bath. Being still in subjection 4 
the mother country, they reckoned 
their civil days as before. 

The Bible, then, so far trom mij. 
tating against the historical fact, that 
the Jews kept the evening before the 
Sabbath as a part of it, has proved 
the very source from whence the fact 
has been obtained. 

There are some who claim that the 
evening succeeding the Sabbath js 
holy time not because the Jews key 
the evening after the day, but be. 
cause they suppose that under the 
gospel dispensation, there is not on) 
a change of the day, but a change 
as to the time of beginning it. Their 
idea is, thatas the Sabbath is now kept 
in commemoration of Christ's res 
urrection, it ought not to commence, 
till after that event took place. In 
reply to this, | would say, in the first 
place. that it is perhaps impossible 
to determine the precise time whien 
Christ arose. In the second place, 
I would say, if it could be determin- 
ed, there is no reason why the Sab- 
bath should begin at that particular 
time. A whole day is set apart to 
commemorate the event of Christ: 
resurrection. But of what cense- 
quence is it whether that event hap- 
pened at the beginning, or in thi 
middle, or at the close of that day 
Who ever thought it important to@ 
right celebration of the indeper- 
dence of our country, to begin the 
celebration at the precise time of day 
that the Declaration was made! 

Of all that we have said, this then 
is the sum—that the Jews began 
their Sabbath at sunset, and ended 
it at sunset.—and that as we keep 
the first instead of the last day 0! 
the week, our Sabbath consequent] 
begins where theirs ended. 

INVESTIGATOR. 


sup. 
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RELIGIOUS CONSIDERATIONS ON THE 
APPEAL FROM GREECE. 


Tue country whence now issues 
the voice of a distress of nations nev- 
er exceeded, has filled a larger space 
in this world’s history than all the 
universe beside ; and for this great 
reason,—that in the earliest era, it 
suddenly possessed itself of the intel- 
lect of man and has ever since con- 
trolled its direction. Situated on a 
Mediterranean sea and Archipelago 
which filled the land with sea ports 
and gave the passage way from the 
Pillars of Hercules to the remotest 
shores of the Euxine—upon a soil 
eminently fertile, mountainous in 
large sections, and healthful—in ‘he 
temperate zone—under the fairest 
skies,—the Greeks first gave them- 
selves to commerce and literature, 
and created the impulse of all the 
civilization the earth has ever en- 
joyed, not attributable to Christianity. 

To Greece, Italy owed its rise 
from barbarism :—-her colonies plant- 
ed science and the arts where grew 
up imperial Rome. She excelled in 
severe as well as_ polite learning ;— 
from her sprung the men who, out- 
living the mortal influence of twenty 
centuries, hold to this hour the mas- 
tership of our schools. 

“The Greeks seek after wisdom.” 
Commerce made improvement easy ; 
senius was in the blood; and the best 
knowledge, that from heaven except- 
ed, in all subsequent times has been 
translation from the works of a few 
republics on the shores of Asia Mi- 
or. ‘Their tongue became the ve- 
icle of universal thought ; and in the 
second series of revelations God 
inde choice of it as his everlasting 
unguage to mankind. ‘The New 
Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ in Greek is God’s ve ry 
letter to our race, protected by the 


a luding commination of the Apoc- 
a ypse, 


From this people, stationed by di- 
‘We providence as in the very passes 
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of Asia, with the keys of all the sci- 
ences, on the high road from Rome 
to Babylon, our Lord composed the 
first Gentile Churches, and made 
their great cities the beacon-lights 
for the sudden illumination of the 
universe. ‘The period of darkness 
was long from the deluge to the cru- 
cifixion : the gospel was destined to 
immediate success, and in a short 
age of miracles the most remote 
tribes were to hear in their own lan- 
guage the wonderful works of God, 
and to put the first preachers to the 
test of healing the sick and raising 
the dead. 

The transmission of saving light 
was to be comparatively sudden as 
the lightning which shines at once 
upon bothextremities of the horizon. 
That it might become so, our Sa- 
viour plants his seven churches in 
Asia, and omitting the church at Je- 
rusalem, soon to be rooted out, he 
sends his epistles to Corinth, Ephe- 
sus, Colosse, Thessalonica, and fills 
the thousands he had converted by 
the ministry of the apostle Paul, with 
knowledge and love for the souls of 
men. Upon the Greek churches fell 
the gift of tongues; and in one cen- 
tury so many preachers issued forth, 
that from Britain to India the riches 
of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
were manifested to the heathen. 

Soon our ancestors, who were in- 
volved in the most brutish supersti- 
tion—whose bloody Druidical saeri- 
fices of their fellow-men were only 
surpassed—if surpassed--by what took 
place twenty years ago in the Pa- 
cific islands before visited by a 
Christian mission——our ancestors 
had teachers instructed by the revela- 
tionsof St. John in Patmos, and were 
led by examples in the seven church- 
es to be faithful unto death. The 
cities of Greece, desecrated for a 
thousand years by the foulest rites, 
were cleansed by the knowledge of 
Christ and him crucified, and their 
sacrifices to devils became quite 
abandoned, when the seat of the 
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world’s empire was attracted nearer 
to the world’s centre, and the impe- 
rial rescripts issued not from Rome, 
but from Constantinople. Here at 
Athens and Corinth, where St. Paul 
had preached, where only statues, 
painting, poetry, architecture, ge- 
ometry, all science and every art 
were developed in perfection, the 
doctrines of the cross cast compara- 
tive contempt upon the inferior en- 
gagements of the immortal soul :— 
redemption and eternity became the 
themes of the common people— 
however the philosophers scofled— 
and out of despised prayer meetings 
there went forth a giant spirit de- 
stroying the craft of the richest tem- 
ples. 

How many souls then went to 
heaven from those sites to which the 
providence of God in this day so sig- 
nally turns our eyes, the songs of 
eternity may tell. But now a dark 
star gains the ascendant—the simpli- 
city of the gospel in those Grecian 
churches is spoiled by philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ. Our Lord Je- 
sus having foretold by St. John, that 
his rule of the churches should be a 
moral government, a government of 
motive, of rewardor penalty, accord- 
ing to good behaviour, and not accor- 
ding to miracle, removed one candle- 
stick after another from that spot, 
where Antipas and other faithful mar- 
tyrs had been slain, and the darkness 
gradually shut in upon the eastern he- 
misphere at about the same period 
that the papacy in the western took its 
seat in the temple of God, and blas- 
phemously showed itself that it is 
God. A season of progressive de- 
gradation in the churches of the east 
followed. The grossest superstitions 
clouded the public mind: practices 
the most licentious or absurd have 
either been not inconsistent with re- 
ligion or actually its very outward 
garb. Upon that field of deteriora- 
tion, no reform has ever lighted, no 
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voice of a Luther been heard, nor 
even so much of the plain gospel of 
Christ been spoken as our Parsong 
and Fisk, and King, have uttered im 
the plains of Asia. But as if to {ij 
up the measure of our obligation to 
that country—instinct with intellect, 
we providentially owe our reform to 
it; for at the era of the fall of Cop. 
stantinople, in the year 1453, many 
learned Greeks suddenly passed into 
Europe, bearing with them volumes 
which the Goths and Vandals had 
heretofore despised. Their language 
and literature suddenly charmed ali 
men of thought. They ingrafied 
their polish and love of letters upon 
the strong Vandal, Celtic, or Gothic 
sense of Europe of the middle age: 
and themselves fleeing from the 
chains of the Saracens cast the no- 
blest enchainment over the hosts 
who greeted the learned fugitives, 
They put all men into bondage to 
their knowledge—the only pure and 
heaven-born bondage—which indeed 
is perfect freedom. One book they 
brought with them, known not to one 
ofa thousand of the priests of that 
dark time. It was a Greek Testa- 
ment—something im the very form 
and letter in which our Lord Jesus 
Christ put the knowledge of the 
kingdom of heaven. ‘This little leav- 
en fermented—men read—and as 2 
bishop exclaimed in those days, ¢- 
ther this is not the word of Christ or 
we are not Christians—the errors of 
the Romish hierarchy, the low state 
of morals, the slavery of passive obe- 
dience to kings, the delusions which 
the devil practices where darknes 
reigns, upon men’s bodies and souls 
became apparent, and suddenly men 
began to walk because they had the 
light, and no scholar pretended to 
pre-eminence who did not learn the 
language of these exiles, and know 
the Greek, the everlasting standard 
of orthodoxy. 

In connexion with this divulge 
ment of true learning, two evens 
were, in the machinery of God's 
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wonders, surprisingly contemporan<- 


ous—the discovery of the art of print- 
ing and the discovery of America,— 
the one bestowing the instrument of 
an almost infinite perfectibility in in- 
tellect ; the other an almost infinite 
feld for increase in numbers and 
happiness of mankind. 

Printing, four centuries of whose 
progress scarcely give the calculus 
by which to multiply its power, which 
is destined, in the production of tracts 
and bibles, to lift eight hundred mil- 
\ionsof human beings, replaced on the 
earth three times in a century, up in- 
to the knowledge of the Eternal God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, 
bevan then to speed the stream of 
knowledge from ancient seats of 
mental, and religious power. 

Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin, 
drawing their munitions from the 
Greek Testament, first set this en- 
ginery in motion ;—and as our race 
spread outward upon this new-born 
continent, their reformed religion 
came with it, or rather chose this 
asylum. 

Mean while, what remained of 
Christianity in the East stood it out 
with the brute force of Mahomedan- 
ism; and when it could dono more, 
it bowed to exaction, insult, and 
martyrdom. And go while our pa- 
rent puritan churches have shot into 
these fair republics, it has there lived 
a panting, prisoned subject of the 
cruellest oppressor, that everstamped 
upon a victim. Beaten into the 
earth, it has become earthy ; neigh- 
bour to the Turk ever proud of 
burning the libraries of mankind, it 
has become ignorant ; in the pro- 
gress of dark centuries, it has be- 
come superstitious—and one trace of 
freedom and real piety seen upon its 
lace draws the moslem sword to its 
throat. Yet in its nature, it is free ; 
and it clings to the Greek testament, 
and will not let it go, or exchange it 
for the Koran to gain the renegade 
honours of the men, who, lost to 
humanity, live by homicide and des- 
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potism. And so Christianity existed, 
and the Greek,—while God achieved 
for usa happy independence. 

But at length the echo of our 
blessedness was joy to those captives. 
The thrones of Europe which have 
held the 'Turk an ancient ally, were 
shaken in the strife of free opinion, 
which like a gulf stream is destined 
to beat from this continent upon eve- 
ry enslaved land ; and at last, watch- 
ing a most auspicious season, the 
captive attempted to get up : his op- 
pressor seemed grown old, and in a 
moment of desperation it was sworn 
that Greece should be free. Since 
then all Europe has had its eye upon 
the conflict ; it is only my present 
purpose to speak of its miseries. 
But who can tellof them? I cannot— 
Oh! no—not in this place—of the 
venerable patriarch of a religion 
which stretches from St. Petersburg 
to Corinth hung up at the door of 
his own cathedral—of men and wo- 
men and little children enduring— 
but silence in this land of morals 
could not muse of the attrocities ; 
and we seem to touch upon the day 
of judgement, since heaven has per- 
mitted human nature to sink to the 
depths of their commission. 

And all Christian Europe has 
looked on, and chiefly criticised the 
poor struggling captive. Every er- 
ror and sin has been exposed and 
laid to the account, not of the tyrant 
who caused, but to the maddened 
being who, starving, ruined, with 
murdered parents, wife, and children, 
turned pirates in despair. Has any 
monstrous insanity of crime ever 
come over any portion of these 
Greeks without its flaming in sun- 
light ?—(none ought ever to excuse 
them)—but who has ever. heard 
much of the crime inherent in the 
Koran and Mussulmans—-that slavery 
to all not converts, and murder to 
work their conversion, are well-plea- 
sing to the Invisible? Blasphemy . 
against the Highest! Yet in this land 
we have heard that the Greeks are as 
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bad as the Turks ; that is to say, you 
have only to reduce an immortal 
mind to total madness, and you may 
then innocently make it your ever- 
lasting beast of burden. 

For seven years, slender hope has all 
the Christian world offered to these, 
our fellow men, until at last by a 
mistake in the battle of Navarino, a 
mistake overruled by the Prince of 
the kings of the Earth, rapine and 
murder find a momentary cessation; 
and it suddenly seemed as if the 
whole of Greece was to be opened 
to our free institutions and our re- 
forming religion; and to become 
their tongue to other land. Again, 
the expectation is hope deferred, and 
it remains for us to hang in prayer 
and dependence upon the Almighty. 

But it is reasonably asked—W hat 
can Americans do in this conjunc- 
ture ? Is this a mere drama, which 
God passes before our eyes to in- 
struct only, without calling us to act? 
Verily, not. We can shew some 
sympathy. We can obtain the favour 
that when the ear of Greece hears 
of America, it shall bless us—be- 
cause we deliver the poor that crieth, 
the fatherless and him that hath none 
to help him. The blessing of him 
that was ready to perish may come 
upon us, and we may cause the 
widow’s heart to sing for joy. We 
may be the almoners of Jehovah. 
Commerce which has gone out up- 
on the four winds of heaven, to gath- 
er into our metropolis the riches of 
the earth, and has come back suc- 
cessful from the venture—has also 
brought this bleeding, starving stran- 
ger to our doors, to ask for balm and 
brea'l—and our surplus wheat turn- 
ed into whiskey, and our moth-eaten 
garments shall be witness against us, 
and eat our flesh as it were fire, if 
we pass over on the other side from 
this call. 

We cannot plead that the misery 
is too’ distant—for our commerce 
may carry our relief more speedily 
than upon camels. We cannot say 
that our means are needed at home, 
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where pauperism is too frequently 
only the token of intemperance ani 
vice. ‘Think you, was there no poy. 
erty in the streets of Corinth when 
the Apostle Paul carried up money 
to the poor saints at Jerusalem? 
We cannot say, it is of no use, and 
others will help them. Of no use tg 
clothe and feed that faltering woman, 
whose only home is a scorched olive 
tree, and whose food is grass ? Who 
willsay it? And would we yield the de- 
lightful beneficence to another, where 
ishe ? The sufferer has stood six years 
in that open field, since her husband 
resolved on freedom, and who will ruy 
to her help—if we cast not to her the 
crumbs from our table ’—Ah! some 
sympathetic heart will cry out, these 
are moving scenes ; but human mis. 
ery never grew to this magnitude. 
Would that it were untrue! Ask the 
eye-witnesses—ask the recently re- 
turned philanthropists—ask the mis- 
sionary,—who from another con- 
tinent sent us the supplication of 
Greece.—W ould you give an advance 
in the scale of being to the whole 
world of Asia, now by a tribute of 
humanity, help the starving Greeks 
to food—and by disinterested kind- 
ness, you will implant a moral prin- 
ciple in those straits of the eastern 
world, on which you can ingrafi your 
schools—your republican  govern- 
ments—your improved legislation— 
your mechanical inventions. Let 
these free States fail now in obeying 
the voice of the plainest humanity, 
and I leave it, not to a Grecian, but 
to an American sense of what is fit, 
to fix the name upon our nation, 
which we shall deserve to carry til 
the millennium bring in mutual for- 
giveness, and efface the records of @ 
thousand years of shame and wrong. 

My stronger motive bears upot 
the church. If we pray to have the 
millions of Greece converted, let Us 
now give them a erust of bread to 
that cup of cold mountain water 
which else must be their only solace. 
If we want congregations for the 
American missionary—and | verily 
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believe they are the destined instru- 
ments of the conversion of that beau- 
‘ful country, let us strike a note 
which all flesh shall feel; and as we 
elucidate the doctrine of an Incarna- 
tion, let us prove our fellow-feeling 
for all flesh. And such an example 
of philanthropy may at last stir the 
ow relics of human nature, lying at 
the boitom of the soul of the Turk ; 
and to him we may do good, for 
whom, as for all other of our enemies 
_ours. because enemies ofthe human 
race—we only pray and offer peace, 
through the blood of reconciliation. 

Let the churches of this country 
filto do their duty on this memora- 
ble occasion, and they may go and 
preach the logic of Christianity by a 
thousand tongues ; but will they not 
appear deficient in its practice, or its 
wisdom, or its common humanity ? 

But why press motives upon Chris- 
tiang! Cristians, without whom eve- 
ty philanthropic effort at home lan- 
guishes—without whom the world 
in our streets cannot erect itself a 
hospital. Yes, it will be, it Is so al- 
ready, that our missionary is greeted 
and heard and loved, because ours— 
because Greece, crateful for the 
sympathy of a little kindness—unu- 
sed to any—muultiphes our ship load 
of provisions by a thousand hearts 
ind solds up both hands in thankful- 
ness to heaven. 


CHARACTER OF CALVIN. 


Joun Catvin, the celebrated re- 
former, was born at Noyon, a city of 
France on the 10th July, 1509. At 
an early age he gave indications 
of distinguished intellectual endow- 
nents, and through all the stages of 
his education made very rapid pro- 
eress in the acquisition of knowledge. 
\s he exhibited in his whole deport- 
ent an uncommon degree of piety 
and moral virtue, he was early devo- 
ted by his parents to the service of the 
Catholic church. But his almostin- 
tultive apprehension of the corrup- 
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tions and errors of that church soon 
led him to renounce the tonsure for 
the study of the civil law. Light 
was now beginning to dawn upon the 
world, after a night ofcenturies. in 
Germany, the intrepid Luther had 
commenced his attack upon the pre- 
scriptive and exorbitant claims of the 
papal power. !n Switzerland, rance, 
and England, a few undaunted souls 
had arisen and resolutely espoused 
the cause of religious truth and free- 
dom. At this important crisis in the 
most valuable interests of men, the 
enlightened and eflicient mind of Cal- 
vin did not sleep. At the age of 
twenty-three, having become. firmly 
established in those views of religion, 
now embodied in his Institute,he re- 
nounced the profession of the law, 
and devoted himself exclusively to the 
interests of the Protestant cause. 
Calvin was peculiarly qualified to act 
at the time and in the scenes he did. 
Luther had gone before. Possessed 
of a harsh and impetuous tempera- 
ment—a reckless energy of soul, he 
convulsed, agitated, roused, the 
sleeping elements of society—stirred 
up the public mind to active and 
independent investigation. Hence, 
when Calvin came upon the stage, 
the whole mass of intellect about him 
was in a state of bold inquiry, of per- 
ilous agitation. An impulse had been 
given to society : it required the hand 
of a master to regulate the motion. 
The storm had been raised: some 
presiding energy was needed to con- 
troul its rage, or it would have spread 
over the dearest interests of men en- 
tire and unlimited desolation. Cal- 
vin was the man for this delicate and 
difficult task. God raised iim for the 
work. He was calm, intellectual, 
collected. He had outstripped the 
world in the discovery and develope- 
ment of truth. Asan expositor of 
the Scriptures he was sober, spiritu- 
al, penetrating. Asa theologian, he 
stands in the very foremost rank of 
those of any age or country. His 
Institutes, composed in his youth, 
amidst a pressure of duties and the 
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rage and turbulence of the times, in- 
vincible against every species of as- 
sault, give him indisputably this pre- 
eminence. As a civilian, even though 
the law wasa subject of subordinate 
attention, he had few equals 2-.ong 
his cotemporaries. In short, he ex- 
hibited in strong and decided deve- 
lopement, all those moral and intel- 
lectual qualities which marked him 
out for one who was competent to 
guide the opinions and controul the 
commotions of inquiring and agita- 
ted nations. ‘Through the most try- 
ing and hazardous period of the re- 
formation, he exhibited invariably a 
wisdom in counsel, a prudence of 
zeal, and at the same time a decision 
and intrepidity of character which 
were truly astonishing. Nothing 
could for a moment deter him from a 
faithful discharge of his duty—noth- 
ing detrude him from the path of 
rectitude. When the very founda- 
tions of the world seemed to be sha- 
king, he stood erect and firm, the 
pillar of the truth. He took his stand 
between two of the most powerful 
kingdoms of the age, resisted and as- 
sailed alternately the whole force of 
the papal domination—maintained 
the cause of truth and God against 
the intriguing Charles on the one 
hand, and the courtly and bigotted 
Francis on the other. The pen was 
his most effectual weapon ; and this 
was beyond the restriction or refuta- 
tion of his royal antagonists. Indeed, 
on the arena of theological contro- 
versy, he was absolutely unconquer- 
able by any power or combination of 
powers which his numerous oppo- 
nents could bring against him. He 
not only refuted and repressed the 
various errors which sprang up so 
abundantly in consequence of the 
commotion of the times, and which 
threatened to defeat all the efforts 
which were making for the moral il- 
lumination of the world, but the pub- 
lication of his Institutes contributed 
to a wonderful degree to give unity 
of religious beli@fto the friends of the 
reformation, and, of course to mar- 


shal the strength and combine and 
give success to the efforts of all the 
contenders for the faith once deliver. 
ed to the saints. 

But time will not allow me to give 
any thing like a detail of the excel. 
lencies of this illustrious reformer's 
character, or of the invaluable sery;. 
ces which he has rendered to society. 
He was a great and good man. To 
the full import of the phrase, he may 
be styled a benefactor of the world. 
Most intensely, and effectually too, 
did he labour for the highest tempo- 
ral, and especially for the eternal ip- 
terests of his fellow men. He eyi- 
dently brought to the great enter. 
prize of the age a larger amount of 
moral and intellectual power than 
did any other of the reformers. Even 
the cautious Scaliger pronounces hii 
the most exalted character that has 
appeared since the days of the apos- 
tles, and at the age of twenty-twg the 
most learned man in Europe. @And 
the immediate influence of his invin- 
cible mind is still deeply felt through 
the masterly productions of his pen, 
and will continue to be felt in the ad- 
vancement of the pure interests of 
the church until the complete tr- 
umph of her principles. 

But notwithstanding the noble vir- 
tues of Calvin’s character, and the 
imperishable benefits which he has 
conferred upon the world, perhaps 
there never has been the man whose 
name has been the object of so fre- 
quent and so gross slanderous impv- 
tations as his. Catholie and Protes- 
tant, infidel and believer, have often 
most cordially united in their endea\- 
ours to obscure the reputation of this 
illustrious man. Indeed, Calvin and 
Calvinism are sounds at which many 
stand aghast with a species of col: 
sternation, as expressions which M- 
port something unutterably barba 
rous and horrible. And it often hap- 
pens that those who are the waruest 
in their hatred of him, and most plet- 
tiful in their reproaches, have neve! 
read a single line of his writings, B¢! 
know scarcely a fact of his life. Nov 
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why it js that Calvin has been singled 
out from the rest of the reformers as 
, mark for the poisoned shafts of ob- 
loquy, is very strange, not to say al- 
together unaccountable. He was 
plainly in advance of his cotempora- 
ries in all those moral and intellect- 
ual qualities which conspire to form a 
lovely and dignified character. True, 
he had some of the harsh features, 
the irritable and impetuous tempera- 
ment, and inflexible spirit of the times. 
Well for the world that he had. How 
could he have done the work assigned 
him without some of these severe in- 
gredients in his constitution? Where 
every thing around combined to crush 
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him down or thrust him from his 
course, how could he have stood 
erect and undaunted for the truth, 
without something unbending and in- 
vincible in his principles and feelings ? 
Calvin deserves the thanks and not 
the curses of posterity. He was ar- 
dently esteemed by allthe good of his 
own time; and he has since been, 
is now, and will continue to be es- 
teemed so long as high moral excel- 
lence and the stern majesty of virtue 
shall to any extent be objects of hu- 
man approbation. G. 8. 


Andover, (read at the Anniversary,) 
1827. 








MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


DYSPEPTIC HOURS. 


SEVERAL years since I was com- 
pelled to quit my unfinished studies 
a desperaté dyspeptic. The disor- 
der had grown by neglect in its first 
stages ; it was aggravated afterwards 
by my efforts to throw it off. I had 
known too much of health to heed 
the progress of disease till it had 
nearly ruined my constitution ; and 
then, when it had brought trembling 
tomy frame and disorder to my in- 
tellect, I realized the duty of self- 
commiseration. Health was now 
my object: which way should I pur- 
sue it! The ploughman is vigorous ; 
the woodman is vigorous ; health 
slows in the face of the sportsman. 
if sedentariness is debility, activity 
is alertness and strength. 

I determined to exercise. I walk- 
ed miles before daylight ; I sweated 
with beetle and axe ; I waded snows 
and swamps in the chase ; I encoun- 
tered the elements on horseback. 
In short, I pursued the sovereign 
remedy—till the remedy had finished 
What the disease begun, and I yield- 
ed at length to entire prostration of 
body and mind. 

his is the history, I doubt not, of 
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a large proportion of our literary 
dyspeptics. 1 know it to be the his- 
tory of not a few. Under the idea 
of restoring themselves with exercise, 
they destroy themselves with hard- 
ships. They exercise as though they 
already possessed an exuberance of 
the vigour they are endeavouring to 
acquire, and lay upon an enfeebled 
constitution what it hardly would 
have been able to bear in its unim- 
paired strength. Exercise I do not 
doubt is a principal thing in dyspep- 
tic debility, but it should be propor- 
tioned to the diminished strength of 
the patient. It should be frequent 
rather than violent or long protract- 
ed. Toil, fatigue, and violence, may 
impair a sound constitution, but will 
seldom restore a broken one. 

I bid adieu to the seminary with 
which I was connected, and at the 
same time to my profession and what- 
ever expectations of usefulness or en- 
joyment I had associated with it. 
Decrepitude had come in advance 
of yeais, and hopes had perished 
before experience had proved them 
to be illusory. 

In the hope of benefit from the 
springs, my friends sent me thither— 
indifferent to the journey, and averse 
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almost to life. There is no disease 
which so entirely paralizes the soul 
as dyspepsia, especially in its worst 
forms and in its last stages. It de- 
monstrates the power of our physi- 
cal over our mental being, and ad- 
monishes the suflerer how grateful 
will be his release from the body of 
this death, to bear the image of the 
heavenly, and be no more conscious 
of heaviness and pain. It sheds a 
hue of sickliness over the beautiful 
in nature and turns the sublime into 
gloom. Nothing was so oppressive 
to my spirit as the grandeur of the 
Highlands as I passed up the Hud- 
sen; and | looked back upon them 
in the misty distance behind us, as | 
fancied | should one day look back 
upon hfe—rugged and gloomy and 
overspread with shadows. 

What should I do at the springs— 
thus I cast my thoughts forward—a 
solitary, lethargic being, with only a 
painful consciousness of existence in 
the midst of gaiety and amusement ? 
How should I endure the idle com- 
pany and the long day ? 

To be a spectator of the follies of 
a place of fashionable resort, to be 
instrited by its exhibitions of human 
character and sometimes to sketch 
them on paper, was my only relief 
from the tedium of the crowd and 
my only means of filling up a blank 
leaf in life.x—And such is the origin 
of a quantity of papers from which I 
propose a selection under the gene- 
ral title of « dyspeptic hours.” 


A FIRST VIEW OF SARATOGA. 


* This life, sae far ’s I understand, 

Ts a’ enchanted, fairy land, 

Where pleasure is the magic wand, 
That. wielded right, 

Makes hours like minutes, hand in hand, 
Dance by fu’ light.” 

It was near the close of a de- 
lightful day in June that I alighted 
from a full stage-coach in front of 
“Congress Hall.”” Although it was 
still early in the season, the dust of 
the little village was alive with the 
stir of its summer population. The 
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citizens of the south were already 
escaping from the sultriness of their 
homes ; and the children of dissipa- 
tion, tired of the monotony of theip 
wonted frivolities, were flocking hit. 
er in pursuit of change; while inya. 
lids, hke me, drooping with the sum. 
mer heat, hoped here to brace up 
their nerves with the tonic waters til 
the reign of the dog star should pe 
past, and the cool winds of autump 
bring vigour to their frames. There 
were people of all descriptions—ino. 
ving in the streets, or reclining in the 
windows, or lounging in the porticos, 
—and all were smiling in their best 
dresses and best faces. The scene, 
in itself cheerful, was heightened to 
a kind of magic effect by the peculiar 
charm of the season and the hour, 
it was the rich decline of a summer's 
day, when every floating atom is a 
particle of gold, and every object in 
nature, mantled with yellow light, 
seems reposing in the smile of the 
setting sun. 

‘The principal stir was at the great 
houses. Here, amidst gigs and coveh- 
es just returning from an afternoon's 
ride, came parties of ladies and gen- 
tlemen on horseback prancing to the 
doors ; numbers were pacing the 
long colonades ; some were sitting 
in sociable groups ; and some stood 
apart like solitary statues, musing on 
the scene, or wrapt up perhaps 1! 
their own self-importance ; stages 
with new comers were whizzing 
through the village, and discharging 
their dusty inmates at the doors of 
the different hotels; servants were 
bustling in with the baggage ; friends 
were bursting forth to welcome 
friends, and bright eyes were pecep- 
ing from the windows. 

It is a strange thing apparently, 
that the most discordant feelings of 
the human heart, and the most oppo 
site conditions in life, instead of 
separating the different classes of s0- 
ciety should bring them together. 
Thus the poor always congregate 
where the rich are assembled, and 
the refuse and miserable throng the 
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haunts of the gay, as if they delight- 
ed io behold their wretchedness in 
the light of strong contrast. Such 
is always the fact at places of amuse- 
ment, and such was the exhibition | 
contemplated here. It was a kind 


of synopsis of the whole human fam- 


ily. Yonder wasa party in the trap- 
pings of fashion, and over the way a 
group of tatterdemalions ; here were 
the fushed faces of the children of 
dissipation, and there the pale coun- 
tenance of the son of disease. ‘There 
were complexions of all hues; and 
forms of all dimensions, and statures 
of all altitudes; and voices of all 
keys. 

{had not yet entered the Hall. It 
was crowded with company, who 
were collecting in the large drawing 
room inexpectation of tea. The room 
was decorated in a fantastical man- 
aer with evergreens and flowers, and 
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the assembly it contained resembled 
in splendour a Persian court. A 
circle were listening to a lady at the 
piano, and the rest were gliding con- 
fusedly up and down.—As for me, 
though there was enough of novelty 
in the scene to excite my imagina- 
tion and produce a state of mind 
between illusion and reality, yet I 
was not beguiled by its display: I re- 
membered the words of the wise 
man, “ that wisdom excelleth folly, 
as light excelleth darkness.” For 
though the sons and daughters of 
pleasure seem to be happy—though 
they send forth their little ones like a 
flock, and their children dance ; 
though they take the timbrel and 
harp, and rejoice at the sound of the 
organ, and spend their days in wealth. 
yet in a moment they go down to the 
grave! 
(To be continued.) 
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Revirwers. like Congressmen, 
may be said to represent rather than 
to govern the people. ‘The fact that 
the cause of Temperance has al- 
ready gained such an interest in the 
public estimation, is a sufficient rea- 
son with us for bringing before our 
readers a subject which has recent- 
ly occupied many of our pages. We 
believe that the deadly serpent, which 
iad so long glided unseen, and 
oled his folds secretly and firmly 


around so many among us, is now 
brought to light and exhibited to the 
community ; and that now is thetime, 
while he lies thus exposed, not mere- 
lv to scotch, but to kill him and bruise 
off his head. 

The evil of intemperance is so 
great, so deep rooted, and so obsti- 
nate, that if it is removed, it must be, 
in the Janguage of the Prison Disci- 
pline Society, “not by any one 
thing, but by every thing which can 
be put in requisition to hem in the 
army of the destroyer, and impede 
his march, and turn him back, and 
redeem the land.’’ Among the most 
efficient of these means, is an en- 
gine whose capabilities of doing good 
are not half realised,—the combina- 
tion of effort and division of labor, 
where all unite and every one has 
something to do. ‘This is the prin- 
ciple of the Societies whose proceed- 
ings are now before us. The old 
Massachusetts Society have toiled 
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faithfully, and with undaunted perse- 
verance, fourteen years, directly for 
the suppression of intemperance. 
We are not aware that their truly 
patriotic efforts were attended with 
any observable effect, unless it were 
to convince the wise and good that 
‘*something must be done’’ more ef- 
ficient than hitherto. At length in 
January 1826, there came up to their 
aid the American Society, having 
for its object the specific design of 
promoting temperance. 

The labors of the Pennsylvania 
Society, which was formed in July 
1827, are directed to a still more de- 
finite point,—discouraging the use of 
ardent spirits ; wisely concluding that 
if public opinion can be so directed as 
to effect this object, it will have ac- 
quired snfficient energy both to se- 
cure temperance and to suppress in- 
temperance. ‘Thesesocieties are all 
now agreed in pushing forward the 
simple principle of total abstinence 
from ardent spirits, except when used 
as medicine. Such a thought, so 
happy, so seasonable, so practicable, 
so calculated to inspirit the hopes 
and unite the counsels of the wise and 
good, must have been conceived in 
some favored noment of divine guid- 
ance, which determines all the praise 
to belong to God. 

The Report of the Massachusetts 
Society, drawn up by three able phy- 
sicians, begins with tones of encour- 
agement, alludes to the rapid increase 
of public interest in the cause, gives 
a concise but stronyly drawn view of 
the source of intemperance in “ the 
erroneous opinions and practices of 
society with regard to moderate 
drinking,” points out the remedy in 
the correction of the false estimate 
of ardent spirits, and the means of 
making this correction, draws very 
clearly the distinction between spirits 
and wine in their relation to intem- 
perance, and gives what appears to 
be a very just account of the efficacy 
of the various medicines which have 
been prepared as remedies for intem- 
perance. 
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The report of the American Soci. 
ety is a larger work, extending to 68 
pages 8vo. It is a very cali, digyj. 
fied document, totally free from as. 
perity, filled with facts and principles 
which furnish abundant matter fo, 
reflection, embracing almost all the 
statistics which are accessible on the 
subject, and addressing itself to the 
considerate part of community in 4 
manner calculated, we think, to pro- 
duce a very happy effect. We hope 
it will be widely circulated. We 
can assure those into whose hands jt 
may fall, that it will repay their dili- 
gent attention, and that the more 
they study it the more they will fee! 
its value. As a document of facts 
and authorities we wish it in the 
hands of every person who pre- 
tends to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject. The facts and statements are 
very carefully authenticated. We 
have ourselves verified a large share 
of them by a reference to the origi- 
nal sources from which they are ta- 
ken into the report. 

The reports of the Pennsylvania 
Society have only reached us through 
the pages of tiie Philadelphian, reli- 
gious newspaper. Thissociety seems 
to derive its chief efficiéncy from the 
zealous exertions of physicians. They 
seem to have undertaken their work 
a matter of benevolent business. 
The labor is allotted to various sub- 
committees, and the society itself 
meets quarterly to hear reports and 
take further measures. We are 
much gratified with the business-as- 
pect of these reports, both as show- 
ing that the society does not expect to 
banish ardent spirits by votes and 
resolutions, andas showing that the 
practical details of associated bene- 
volence are receiving more attention 
and becoming better understood. 

One of these sub-committees ¢!!- 
culated an interesting address to the 
tire companies of the city, on the - 
propriety of using ardent spurts 1 
the time of fire. Another sub-com- 
mittee reported on substitutes for @r- 
dent spirits, and another on ihe 
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laws which bear upon the subject. 
All these reports are drawn up with 
mucli conciseness and ability, as are 
aiso the general quarterly reports. 
We would respectfully suggest to the 
society the inquiry, whether it would 
not be advisable to put their reports 
into a separate and more permanent 
form, as pamphlets or tracts. 

In their third quarterly report, they 
speak thus of the effect of their for- 
mer resolution recommending to 
the Clergy of the city to preachon the 
subject. 


“If we may be allowed to judge 
fromthe zeal and ability with which 
the duty has thus far been performed, 
aud the disposition and willingness of 
the people to listen to the subject, evin- 
ced by the large and attentive assem- 
blages which have attended these dis- 
courses, We may anticipate the happiest 
results.” 


For ourselves, we view with great 
interest the circumstance that so ma- 
nyeminent physicians are actively 
engaged in these societies ; not only 
on account of their standing and in- 
fluence in society, but because they 
arepeculiarly qualified to war against 
theenemy where he is most vulnera- 
bie--as the invariable cause of disease. 
The great fundamental principle on 
which all these societies build, is the 
racT, that except when used medicin- 
ally ardent spirits arenever necessary, 
but always hurtful. No other class 
of men could so well collect the evi- 
dence to this fact, as physicians, and 
hone could so effectually persuade 
men to belive it on the strength of 
ther judgment. ‘This isa cardinal 
point in the controversy between 
temperance and intemperance. In 
vain is it that we point out the condi- 
tion of the drunkard to the temperate 
drinker, who deems spirits necessa- 
ty to give him strenth for labor. In 
‘an do we point out the evils of 
excess, as long as the young and the 
ld are beguiled by the idea, that a 
litle willdo them no harm. In vain 
“o We tell self-confident men of thie 
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danger of becoming sots, so long as 
it is deemed sate and useful to tipple 
on every noticeable occasion, of pub- 
lic or private interest. In vain does 
the pulpit echo “ No drunkard hath 
imhevitance in the kingdoin of God,” 
while the body of mankind are mind- 
ing their earthly interest, if they are 
permitted to believe that drinking 
will promote that interest. But we 
do hope for important results, when 
we see so many prosecuting the re- 
searches of science on this subject. 
We do expect that when sober peo- 
ple find it proved and established, 
by the consent of the faculty, that 
every drop is a poison, and produces 
disease, they will abstain, and the en- 
emy will be overcome. 

The disease produced by strong drink 
may be best delineated and viewed, 
in its higher stages, when all the 
symptoms are most marked and dis- 
tinct. Perhaps we have not a better 
description than in the language of 
the wise man. “Thine eyes shall 
behold strange women, and thine 
heart shall utter perverse things : 
Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth 
down in the midst of the sea, or as 
he that lieth upon the top of the mast. 
They have stricken me, shalt thou say, 
and I was not sick ; they have beat- 
en me and I felt it not; when shall 
I awake? I will seek it yet again.” 
It is an anomalous disease, causing 
great difficulty to system-makers. It 
has a strange compound operation, 
affecting both body and mind, and 
causmg a suspension or perversion 
of all natural movements in both. It 
first quickens the animal life and 
awakes the passions, then destroys 
the influence of conscience and per- 
verts the will. Next it takes away 
the fear of consequences and makes 
a man reckless of futurity and inca- 
pable of taking care of himself, as 
he that would sleep ona mast. Then 
the bodily organization becomes so 
far disorded that causes lose their 
effect. And finally, there is lefta ve- 
hement desire to repeat the dose. 
Itis this craving desire for repetitiox 
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which perpetrates the mischief. Af- 
ter a few times it becomes a habit of 
the constitution, and puts on the form 
of a feverish unnatural thirst. No- 
thing can exceed the intensity of 
this thirst, in the advanced stages of 
the disease. Hunger and _ thirst, 
the cravings of the stomach when 
denied its accustomed gratifications, 
are put by a common figure to signi- 
fy the most intense and agonizing 
desires. In circumstances of star- 
vation, men have broken over every 
barrier, and violated every sus- 
ceptibility of their nature. Substan- 
ces the most disgustiug have been 
devoured with eagerness. Peo- 
ple have cast lots for each others’ 
bodies, and fed upon the flesh of their 
fellows, yet quivering with life. Ten- 
der mothers have killed and boiled 
their infant offspring. Some years 
since a miser in Paris, who was shut 
into a vault with his money, when 
discovered, was found to have gnaw- 
ed the flesh from his own limbs to 
appease his appetite. Capt. G—d, 
whose ship was wrecked in the At- 
lantic ocean some years ago,and him- 
self with a most trusty and affectionate 
crew saved in the boat, was obliged 
to protect himself and their scanty 
stock of provisions from their fury 
with his pistols, and their agony ris- 
ing to madness, he was actually for- 
ced to bind some of the best of them, 
to prevent their throwing him over- 
board. ‘I'he disease produced by 
ardent spirits is just like this. 

It isa longing which can only be 
equalled by the agonies of starvation. 
The effect is the same in producing 
a desperation of purpose, and some- 
times madness. Drunkards violate 
all the duties and proprieties of life, 
and plunge themselves into remedi- 
less ruin, with their eyes open. Af- 
fecting indeed is the case of a man 
who first finds that his appetite has 
gotten the mastery over him. He 
makes a few resolutions and experi- 
ments to free himself. But common- 
ly, the conviction of the fact is not 
admitted in his mind, until the raging 
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of his thirst is beyond the strength of 
his resolution, and he yields in des. 
pair to his fate. Now and then we 
hear of one, who, favoured by forty. 
nate circumstances, or by watchfy] 
and prudent friends, or by a natiye 
firmness, bursts the cords before they 
are fully drawn, and becomes free 
again; and nature, favoured by ab. 
stinence, in time throws off the 
disease. But if he yields at this 
crisis, the die is cast, and soon he 
will lie, or cheat, or steal, to procure 
the means of quenching a little this 
raging thirst. He will take the 
clothing of his wife, and the food of 
his children, and if possible, would 
even sell his wife and children. 

Nothing can withstand this un. 
natural thirst. Inthe second report 
of the Prison Discipline Society, we 
have a table of the re-commitments 
of twenty-eight persons for this vice 
in the House of Correction in Pos. 
ton, where drunkenness is not only 
punishable by law, but is actually 
punished. We give one case as a 
sample, shewing how powerless are 
the terrors of such imprisonment be- 
fore this monster. 

Name. Committed. Discharged. At liberty. 

R. L. Oct. 8, 1824. Oct. 14, 1824. 2m2% 
Jan. 11, 1825. Jan. 17, 1825. 21d. 
Feb.11, 1825. Aug. 9, 1825. 2m. 
Oct.12, 1825. Nov. 11, 1825. 2m. 
Jan. 26, 1826. Ap’l 25, 1826. 14. 
Ap'l26, 1826. July 25, 1826. 34. 
July 28, 1826. Aug.12, 1826. 17d. 
Aug.29, 1826. 

This dreadful thirst is an affair of the 
stomachalone. Old drunkards gen- 
erally care very little about the taste 
of their drink. They are often known 
to drink medicinal preparations ea- 
gerly, when made with spirits. One 
old man was known repeatedly to 
beg drink which had been prepared 
with Chambers’ medicine, illustrating 
at once the strength of the appetite 
and the inefficacy of the catholicon. 
The flame reaches to such a degree, 
in some cases, that the stomach will 
not contain enough to afford a tran 
sient alleviation, and the drunkard 
must drink to the fulland immediate- 
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ly disgorge, and drink again, and 
again, before he is satisfied. In oth- 


er cases, the stimulant quality of spir- 
it is increased by adding Cayenne 
pepper and other heating mixtures. 
itis even said that nitric acid has 
been used after alcohol had lost its 
efficacy ; and the story is remember- 
edof the man who came to his phy- 
sician for aqua fifties as aqua forties 
was not strong enough. Constrain- 
ed by inward torture, in the most sen- 
sitive and sympathetic organ, no 
wonder the great body of those 
who get the disease, “seek it yet 
again,’ and feel as if they could not 
help it. 

The deadliness of this disease, 
thus continued, is truly dreadful. It 
isimpossible to come at exact accu- 
racy on this point, even in a small 
place, so long as surviving friends are 
« sensitive, and medical men so 
time-serving, that softer names shall 
be given to this disease in every phy- 
sician’s vocabulary. Taking the 
proportion from the moral town of 
Salem, Mass. where one ninth of the 
deaths are ascribed to intemperance, 
the number in the United States 
would be more than 30,000 in a year. 
Taking the proportion from Ports- 
mouth, N. H. the number would be 
34,000. Taking it from New-Ha- 
ven, it would swell to 46,500.—[See 
Palfrey’s Sermons, p. 14.] 

Recently it has been stated in the 
Medical Intelligencer, that some 
years since a person made actual in- 
quiry into the causes of death in 
Boston, and ascertained that one 
fifth of the whole were occasioned 
by ardent spirit. At this rate the 
number killed by its use, i. e. by this 
disease, rises to 80,000. And this 
over and above the misery it causes 
to the living. 

From this view of the cause, na- 
le, and issue, of drunkenness, we 
iter that a firm resolution of total 
abstinence is essential to the cure. 
Some benevolent persons, regarding 
tas only a disease of the body, have 
hoped to effect a permanent cure, by 
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physical remedies alone. Hence 
the eclat which has been given to 
certain medicines which have been 
“transmitted by mail’ to all parts 
of the United States. But after the 
recent developement respecting the 
far-famed “ Panacea,”’ &c. itis belie- 
ved prudent people will not soon again 
expect great wonders from single 
medicines.* The Philadelphia Jour- 
nalof Medicine, &c. for November, 
1827, records two cases of death, 
from the use of the violent medicine 
of Dr. Chambers. But, besides the 
danger ofapplying such powerful pre- 
parations according to printed direc- 
tions, all expectation of cure from 
physical remedies alone must fail ; 
because ardent spirit disorders the 
soul as well as the body. The first 
step towards a permanent cure, 1s 
the excitement of some deep emo- 
tion, sufficient to produce a right 
resolution of the mind. The patient 
must tread back the ground over 
which he has come to his present 
state, and instead of saying, “ I wall 
seek it yet again,’ he must deter- 
mine with his whole soul, “I never 
will seek it again.”’. Medical reme- 
dies, such as are within theskillof any 


* The Philadelphia Medical Society 
have recently published an elaborate Re- 
port of a committee appointed to inquire 
into the remedial value of the more pro- 
minent specifics now sold in Philadelphia. 
Their investigations were chiefly direct- 
ed to “Swaim’s Panacea.” They give 
the testimony of many physicians of the 
first character, that this contains corro- 
sive sublimate, probably in uncertain pro- 
portions, but enough to produce saliva- 
tion in frequent instances and sometimes 
deep ulcerations of the mouth, and other 
mercurial diseases. Several shocking 
eases of death are specified. Dr. Chap- 
man, whose certificate is chiefly relied on 
in favour of the medicine, now says, 
“more extensive experience in it, soon 
convinced me that I had overrated its 
value, and for along period I have en- 
tirely ceased to prescribe it. I am in pos- 
session of not a few cases, which, if you 
wish them, are at your service, eminent- 
ly calculated to alarm the public on this 
subject.” The documents are given in 
the American Journal of the Medical Sci- 
ences, for Feb. 1828, pp. 483. 
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ingenious pliysician, may help reso- 
lution, but are not a substitute for it. 
We have no doubt the disease may 
be cured, wherever a virtuous reso- 
lution can be established, and se- 
conded by judicious treatment of the 
diseased organ. On this subject we 
have the judgment of the Massachu- 
setts society. 


It is presumed, from the facts which 
have hithertocometolight,that themere 
physical influence of these medicines, 
that is, their influence in destroying the 
relish for spirits, will, in almost all cases, 
be temporary, and will not extend be- 
yond a few weeks or months. Still 
they are not to be considered as un- 
worthy of trial in anycase. Onthecon- 
trary they are to be regarded, when 
properly administered, and with a full 
view of the extent and true nature of 
their influence, as capable of doing 
great good, and in fact as affording the 
only chance for restoring the drunk- 
ard. It is believed, if intemperate per- 
sons can be subjected to the full ope- 
ration of these medicines, and will have 
the resolution, whenever they perceive 
a return of the slightest relish for spir- 
it, to have again recourse to them in 
smaller doses; if they can then in the 
comparatively rational state they en- 
joy, be made to realize the danger in 
which they have stood and still do 
stand; can be made to feel that they 
are upon the edge ofa precipice from 
which a single inadvertent step may 
plunge them, and that a reliance upon 
their own resolution and forbearance 
is no security without further aid; if 
they can then be placed under the full 
and continued influence of the strong- 
est moral and religious motives, that 
many may be rescued from destruction. 
But if they are taught to expect that 
they are to be renovated, body and 
soul, by the influence of medicine ; that 
an evil, which bas been gnawing its 
way into their whole moral and corpo- 
real systems for years, can be eradica- 
ted by the operation of a physical agent 
merely; that, after this operation, they 
may go about like other men, touch, 
taste, and handle with impunity, and 
without fear, there is no hope, but that 
in the end nearly all will return to their 
former habits. pp. 14,15. 
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There is a method of cure which 
may be called the palliative trex). 
ment, of which we believe the cele. 
brated Dr. Brown, of Edinburgh, was 
the author. He referred almost al) 
diseases to debility, for which stimy. 
lants were to be the remedies. Re. 
specting this disease he asserts, Ele. 
ments, p. 38, that “those who haye 
gone to some excess in the use of the 
stimulus of drink, are not capable of 
taking enough of food and other dy. 
rable stimuli for their support with. 
out it ;”’ and, therefore, “they must 
be indulged in something " extra- 
ordinary, in that way, for some 
time.” And again, p. 273, “ The 
dram-drinkers know the remedy, but 
they know not its bounds. They 
have recourse to a glass of strong 
spirit; and they would be right 
if they stopt at one, two, ora very 
few, according to the quantity that 
their former habit may render ne. 
cessary, and took no more than what 
gave them an appetite for solid 
nourishing animal food ; which, what- 
ever the quantity that is requi- 
red to produce it be, is the best 
general rule: but they go on, and 
every day till that of their death, 
which soon arrives, renew the dis- 
ease.” 

Who can wonder that the author 
himself should have died of the dis 
ease ; and that the College of Phy- 
sicians in Edinburgh should declare 
that the “ Brunonian system, as 1 
is called, has proved the cause of de- 
stroying thousands of lives,” and 
that a method of treatment so agree- 
able to the patient should have re- 
tained its popularity, long after the 
system of which it made a part has 
been exploded. A few facts are 
worth all this theory. They shew 
how much the natural tendency of 
living bodies to self-restoration has 
been overlooked in the manufacture 
of systems. We have before us the 
results of a vast multitude of exper! 
ments, of the opposite treatment, 0 
immediate and total abstinence. 
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What makes them more decisive is, 
‘hat they have been cases of involun- 
nr abstinence, Where there was no 
wom for mental courage and hope 
» sustain the system. We give the 
ts in full, of four experiments 
state prisons, as we find them in 
ie second Report of the Prison 
Discipline Society. . 

iy the prison in Maine, “ an iin- 
witant experiment has been made 
if the effect on health of cutting off 
abitual drunkards, at once, from the 
we of spirituous liquors, in every 
jm, and confining them to cold wa- 
yr. It has been found invariably 
wufcial. ‘They soon renew their 
couth; and a more hale, healthy, 
quscular body of men cannot be 
jund, in prison or out of prison, 
than the cold water convicts in the 
wary of the Maine prison. It is 
a experiment also, to shew that 
lard labor can be performed on good 
food and cold water. As evidence 
of this, it is only necessary to see 
hese men handle rocks.’’ Report 
). 00. 

In New-Hampshire the same valu- 
ible experment has been made, 
with the same results. p. 89. 

In the new prison at Sing-Sing, 
New-York, among 250 
“the men neither suffer nor die from 
abstinence, though they have been 
ionnerly intemperate. Nor is there 
any Want of ability to work hard all 
ie time, upon wholesome food and 
sood water.”’ p. 109. 

In Auburn, we have the results in 
lle language of Mr. Powers, the i- 
This 
‘periment would go to dry up an- 
ier fountain of intemperance, by 
‘ wing how safe it is to vive up to- 


mccoas Wellas spirits. The con- 


resul 


convicts, 


leuigent keeper of the prison. 


Nels here are st rictly prohibited the 
‘se ol ardent spirits and tobacco, 
pt as medicine: and, contrary 
very common, but fallacious no- 
‘on, that the confirmed drunkard 
“atnot break off, at once, from the 
of ardent spirits, without danger 
is health, it has been found inva- 
Vou. IL—No. V. 89 
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riably, that the most besotted drunk- 
ards have never suffered in their 
health from that cause, but almost 
as uniformly their health has been 
unproved. ‘They seem to be very 
uneasy, and somewhat lost, for a few 
days, and with rather poor appetites, 
after which they eat heartily, and im- 
prove in health and appearance.” 
p. 116. 

It is worthy of remark, that in all 
these cold water prisons, the convicts 
enjoy a better average state of health 
than the country at large. The ex- 
periment in the House of Correction 
at Boston, we give from the sermons 
of Rev. Mr. Palfrey, reviewed in 
our last volume. He thus describes 
the eflects of abstinence. 

“'The patient in such cases under- 
goes a disease, which among its sub- 


jects 1s denominated the horrors,and 


its 
unless the customary 
supphie a. ite is 
thrown into the most miserable con- 
dition of bodily and mental imbecil- 
ity. He cannot sleep. Lie sees all 
sorts of frightful phantoms of the 
imagination in a crowd around him. 
with the distinctness and certainty of 


which has been thouelt to be in 
nature fatal, 


stimulus were 


id sustains, in short, 
all the agonies of The fit 


comes on afier a dav of abstinence. 


actual sense : a) 
terror. 
lasts some tioaes four davs. thouch 


commonly less than two, and leaves 
the body and mind feeble, but with- 

lin 
to the honour of the physician of the 
House of Correction in this city, that, 


proces dine witha 


out disease. ention if as ore aily 


courage and judg- 


ment, wlich justified each other, he 
has established 


the common opinion 


such a Case fo be 


groundless. OF 
250 patients with whom he has en- 
total 


NOT ONE. 


forced abstinenee, he has lost 
We venture to say that there is no 
universal fact in the circle of medi- 
cal practice so comple tely establish- 
the safety of 

unless i: be 
the entire ineflicacy of the opposite, 


? | x . . 
ea by experinent, a 


, © , 
this mode of treatment: 
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or palliative system. After the first 
paroxism, or the horrors, is over, as 
long as total abstinence is maintain- 
ed, the veriest drunkard is in the 
way of a cure from the disease. And 
in no other way can he be cured. 
All the efficacy of medicine is, to 
mitigate the horrors, to invigorate 
the palsied system, and to assist in 
keeping the resolution. 

This array of facts has several im- 
portant bearings upon the temperate 
drinkers of ardent spirits. Mode- 
rate drinkers have the same disease 
with the drunkard, to the degree in 
which they are affected by ardent 
spirits. As this Is a most important 
fact in the case, we offer the follow- 
ing considerations. We have the 
authority of Broussais, the eminent 
Irench Physician, that a single por- 
tion of ardent spirit affects the sys- 
tem by producing a temporary phlo- 
gosis, or inflamation of the stom- 
ach. Brodie, who made experiments 
with alcohol upon living animals, 
says that “animals who die from 
the action of alcohol exhibit a de- 
cided inflamation of the stomach, 
but the brain Is never inflamed.” 

iuvery one may know that spirit 
has this effect without any medical 
authority, from the thirst and sense 
of fulness produced in that region, 
and also from the apparent increase 
of strength and subsequent weak- 
ness, which perfectly correspond 
with the well known symptoms of 
febrile action. Such is the sympa- 
thy of all the rest of the system with 
the stomach, that the influence of 
this fever is immediately extended 
over the whole man. Perhaps all 
the cther effects which are experien- 
ced fiom a single portion of spirit 
may be accounted for by this inflam- 
mation of the stomach. Or if there 
direct influence upon the ner- 
vous system, still it is plain that such 
excited action in persons in health, 
is diseased action. 

Dr. J. R. Horn, of North Caro- 
fina, guotes with approbation the 
above sentiment of Broussais, and 
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adds that, “ the shortness of bret) 
paleness of countenance, pain jn the 
right side, and general debility, 
which people about the age of jij, 
feel, is generally owing to excesses 
of this kind. Temperate drinking 
does undermine the constitution, and 
will, though much more slowly, 
certainly destroy life, as intemp: 
drinking.” 

Dr. Barker, of Maine, informs ys 
that he has “met with many cases of 
palsy, and mental imbecility, chiefy 
among the rich, occasioned py the 
pernicious custom of taking a fey 
ounces of ardent spirits with their 
daily food. Among these was to be 
found men of bright talents, and ep. 
inence in learned professions. Dead 
bodies of habitual rum-drinkers, pot 
reputed intemperate, have been open. 
ed, in Maine, and elsewhere, and the 
direful ravages of ardent spirits on 
parts essential to life, exposed to 
view, and published to the world, 
enough to convince any rational be- 
ing, that those who use ardent spirits 
on any occasion, even in a moderate 
degree, are without excuse.” 

The committee of the Pennsylva- 
nia Society, appointed to report ona 
substitute for spirits, of which the very 
respectable president of the society, 
Matthew Carey, was one, and three 
were physicians, in their report say, 
‘without hesitation, that the best 
substitute, and that which is most 
conducive to health, the cheapes 
most abundant, and every where ac- 
cessible, is waTeR. This is tlt 
drink provided by a kind providence 
to quench the thirst ofall the animal 
creation. Man, whose taste 1s nol 
vitiated by acquired corruption, want 
noother. In every climate, and 0 
every condition in society, water, 
a drink for those in health, is sull- 
cient.—To persons in health, all hi 
quors which contain alcohol, or the 
intoxicating quality, are to the d 
gree which they contain that quailty, 
and to the degree in which they 2 
drunk, invariably pernicious.” 

The committee then procect: 


as 


erate 


e- 


in 
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deference to the habits and customs 
of society requiring some stimulating 
liquors, to recommend ‘as the least 
mischievous,”’ wine, cider, and beer. 
They aver that intemperance Is never 
fund to be a prevailing vice in coun- 
ies Where wine isa common drink. 
They therefore recommend the ex- 
ensive cultivation of the grape in 
ur country. We give trom the re- 
wrt of the Massachusetts society the 
Hilowing reasons why wine should 
not be joined in the proscription 
with ardent spirits. 


But although it might thus in a cer- 


tain sense be expedient, forthe sake of 


present effect, to take this course, it 
camnot upon the whole be so, unless it 
can be done with perfect truth and 
consistency. Now against ardent spir- 
its the case ismade out perfectly strong. 
The positiontaken with regard to them 
is wholly unassailable, and after the 
ravils and sneers of a few, who are al- 
ways alarmed at attempts at reforma- 
tion, have died away, none in society 
will be found hardy enough to defend 
even their moderate use. 

But it is not so with regard to wine. 
Any arguments brought against the 
use of the class of wines, will be found 
to hold with more or less strength 
against all the common substitutes, 
sich as beer, cider, and perry. To 
their moderate use, we cannot trace 
disease and death, as we can to the 
moderate use of ardent spirits. By 
their moderate use, few men are made 
(rinkards, whilst thousands are made 
ty that of ardent spirits. It is not de- 
ied that wine sometimes makes drunk- 
irlsand brings on disease and death. 
But in these respects it stands on much 
lie same ground with a thousand other 
irticles of luxury in which we are all 
accustomed to indulge. Now if this 
tifférence exists, it may be doubted, 
whether the cause of temperance will 
be a gainer by classing wine and ar- 
‘ent spirits together, as equal objects 
t dread and danger. The common 
“nse and common observation of the 
World refuse to acknowledge the jus- 
lee ofit. We cannot expect that una- 
iumity in the exclusion of wine, which 
¥e can in the exclusion of spirits, be- 
‘tuse there is no ground for it. Whilst, 
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on the one hand, therefore, we brand 
both articles with a stigma, which is 
deserved only by the worst of them, 
those opposed to our exertions will de- 
fend both, by arguments drawn only 
from the qualities and effects of the 
best ofthem. Indeed by classing these 
articles indiscriminately together, we 
create and put weapons into the hands 
of an opposition which will never cease 
to exist; we expose our plans to a rid- 
icule, which, if not fully deserved, has 
a sufficient foundation in truth to ex- 
ercise considerable influence, and by 
attempting too much, we may in the 
end injure, instead of promoting the 
cause. pp. 12, 13. 


To the published opinions of seve- 
ral Medical Societies, and eminent 
practitioners, as contained in the re- 
port of the American Society, and 
which are too long to be inserted 
here, we may now add that of the 
Medical Society of New-York, “ that 
the habitual use of ardent spirits is 
not a source of strength and vigour, 
but that it is generally productive df 
weakness and disease.”’ ' 

The fact adduced by Dr. Bradford 
before the Massachusetts society, re- 
specting the diet pursued in training 
men for pugilistic combats, is very 
remarkable. It is an experiment, 
not of visionary enthusiasts, or of sci- 
entific theorists, but of practical men, 
following only the dictates of interest. 
“ Their sole object is to give the (hu- 
man) machines upon which they are 
operating, the greatest force and 
power of endurance, physical and 
mental, of which their constitutions 
are capable. And what is the re- 
sult to which their experience has 
led them ? Some even in this assem- 
bly will probably be astonished to 
learn, that spirit in every form is ri- 
gidly prohibited. Beer is the usual 
drink, but not of the strongest kind ; 
and even wine is very sparingly al- 
lowed, and that only to particular 
individuals. They never deceive 
themselves with the idea, that bark, 
cordials, or spirit can give muscular 
power. Experience has taught the 
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direct contrary, and they rigidly in- 
terdict the use of these debilitating 
drinks.”’ ; 
We may add, that in all the 
we ever heard of, and very many 
have come to our knowledge 
course of an extensive inquiry, where 
both invalids and healthy persons 
have wholly discontinued the use of 
spirits, we know not of one who has 
failed to experience an increase of 
bodily vigour and capacity of endu- 
rance. ‘The reason, especially in 
the case of invalids, plainly is, that 
when they take spirit they reproduce 
the inward fever, with all its effects, 
as the physician sometimes recals th 
fever in order to sustain the sinking 
system until nature can take breath 
for the exertion of her seli-restoring 
energies. But it cannot be continu- 
ed long with safety, and substituting 
one disease for another never can 
become health. The experiment has 
been made, by a sufficient number of 
hard labouring men, to establish the 
fact that the labours of summer are 
always endured better without spirit 
than with it. ‘The position is there- 
fore abundantly established, by ex- 
periment and authority, that even on 
present considerations, and allowing 
there were no danger of excess, the 
less spirit any man drinks the better, 
and to drink none 1s best ofall. We 
might add the consideration that ve- 
ry little pure spirit is drunk in the 
country, most of the naported liquors 
at least beine adulterated with some 
such imgredients as alnond 
cherry laure!, oil of vitriol, spirits of 
turpentine, essential 
&c. 
ing. 
Perhaps this injurious quality of 
distilled spirits wv il assist to render 
more visible the danger which tem- 
perate drinkers are im of be: 
drunkards. By ftrecuent repetition 
the fever which they superinducs 
comes a habit of the 
Every one knows {! 
sleep, and many other things may 
use become habitually 
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with some stated time, or with some 
object of sight, or with some mentaj 
afiection, so that whenever the XC 
ting cause returns, its correlate desire 
returns with it. This feverish thirs 
in hike manner becomes habitual 
We have heard of a family of smal 
children who used to wake | In the 
night and cry for toddy. There ay 
multitudes of temperate people 

who this desire to drink spirit has 
thus become habitually associated tg 
some circumstance or occasion. As 
they express it, “they feel as if a 
httlhe would do them good,” or “a jf 
they needed a little.” With som 
moderate drinkers this feeling re. 
turns every day at a certain | 

Some have it in hot weather, and 
some in cold. Some feel the sy 

toms on all public days, or when they 
are in company with their friends, or 
on a journey, or at a tavern, or wien 
they are about some particular em- 
ployinent. feel the diseas 
when they are much fatigued, or a 
little unwell; some when they aie 
joyful, and others when 
sorrowful. There is nothiw in 
nature to direct thei longings to 
spirit, in any of these cases, but they 
have been accustomed to drink on 
such oceasions, until the disease has 


Some 


they are 


a Sas | 
become a habit thus  associvter 
Such symptoms as these are found! 


alinost every individual in th 
munity. ‘We have been broug!it! 
| dur parents gave it to sf 
born, an 
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susceptible to alarm the nearer it is 
to ruin, increases the danger. Other 
things being equal, the danger is in- 
creased by the difficulty any person 
finds in total abstinence. if the de- 
sire uniformly connects itself with any 
occasion, the disease has become a 
habit, which needs to be broken by 
abstinence. If it seems very painful 
and self-denying to give it up, there 
isthe more reason for an immediate 
vause. All who have ever become 
drunkards, have been made so by the 
unobserved progress of this disease. 
And all who drink are now travel- 
ling over the very road which led the 
others to their ruin. But this uni- 


versal danger, and the necessity of 


total abstinence, have been fully and 
often discussed, until we believe most 
nen who have thought upon the sub- 
ject are convinced, that what ts ne- 
cessary to protect reformed drunk- 
ards, is also necessary to protect the 
temperate. Ifthe same evils and the 
same danger of ruin and death, were 
to be found in any thing else, it would 
beabandoned. If the medicine used 
by a physician always left the system 
of his patient dise ased, and in a vast 
many cases incurably so, and actu- 
ally killed one person yearly out of 
every three hundred inhabitants, he 
would be c ompelled to abandon the 
use of that medicine. More espe- 
cially if the only disease in which he 
pretended to administer it, were the 
slichter cases of debility. 

But if temperate drinking produ- 
ced no direct evils to the mdividual, 
and involved him in no such danger, 
every temperate drinker is now un- 
der obligations to abstain on account 
of te example. When Christ says, 

“Let your light shine before others 
that they seeing your good works 
may glorify your I ather : which is in 
heaven,” he makes every man ac- 
countable for the influence of his 
example ; not only - do no evil, but 
also to do good by i If any con- 


side 


‘ate person will aa for a mo- 
at the probable effect of uni- 
versal abstinence among the tempe 


ment 
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rate, he will see that it is his boun- 
den duty to practise it. Even if it 
could be proved that a man derived 
some good, instead of evil, from 
drinking spirits, benevolence to his 
neighbor requires that he should give 
it up. For every time a temperate 
man drinks, he gives license to the 
intemperate to drink. And when a 
man who yet retains firmness enough 
to govern his appetite sets the ex- 
ample, and offers the cup, why should 
not his less happy neighbor open the 
floodgates. which he never has 
strength to close? ‘The example of 
strong minded men, who are restrain- 
ed by character and other conside- 
rations from excess, ruins the great 
body of the weak minded, the poor, 
and the desponding. ‘The drinking 
of temperate people has hitherto ut- 
terly prostrated all attempts to res- 
cue the intemperate from their ruin. 
We challenge the wit of man te 
bring forward a plausible plan for 
the suppression of drunkenness, 
which has not already been tried, 
and proved ineffectual on this ground. 
On the contrary, by temperate drink- 
ing the evil is kept continually in- 
creasing. While the master lives 
and prospers, his apprentices and 
journeymen, copying his example 
are ruined. Many a father has kept 
his bottle, and drank his daily dram, 
through life, in perfect sobriety, 
while his children, walking in his 
steps without his self command, die 
in his sight of drunkenness. The 
case before us of a venerable 
minister in a neighboring state, who 
used always to drink by an exact 
measure about a third of a glass of 
spirits daily, alleging that a little was 
necessary, and that his appetite was 
such that he dared not trust himself 
without knowing precisely how mucli 
he was to drink. He sunk to his 
grave with the character of a holy 
and spiritual man. But his children, 
and grand-eluldren, and great grand- 
children, were very many of them 
ruined by following his example with 

out his prudence. 
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The actual drunkards cannot be 
reformed until the community cease 
from the common use of stiong drink. 
This furnishes our answer to those 
who ask why the societies do not be- 
gin by reforming drunkards. Upon 
the very theory of the inquirers, and 
supposing that the same liberal and 
persevering efforts directed as_ they 
would have it, would reform drunk- 
ards, their cure would not be perma- 
nent until the temptations to drink 
can be removed. Every one knows 
that a habit when broken is more 
easily formed again thanat first. And 
the habit of body which craves strong 
drink is very easily regained, so that 
all agree in believing total abstinence 
to be necessary for the reformed tip- 
pler. But how can they be expect- 
ed to adhere to such a rule when 
all around them drink? Let us 
imagine the case of a man of re- 
spectable connexions, and_ bright 
hopes, who has become a drunkard. 
We never can know the agonizing 
struggles with which he yields to his 
ruin. But in some aspicious mo- 
ment hope may dawn upon him, and 
conscience may regain her ascend- 
ancy. He summons all the resolution 
of a man, and the charm is broken. 
He resolves, as his only security, that 
he will drink no more. After pass- 
ing the horrors, his flesh comes again, 
like the flesh of a child, his courage 
revives, his friends smile, he hopes 
to be what he once was, and to re- 
gain his lost station in society, his 
resolution for total abstinence in- 
creases, and would probably secure 
his safety if he could not be invited 
nor tempted to drink. But to what 
circle of society shall he attach him- 
self, in what employment shall he en- 
gage,where the destroyer shall not be- 
set him. His companions, in common 
politeness, invite him to drink. And 
in common politeness how can he 
decline ? Perhaps in mere thougtless- 
ness they urge him, so that he is oblig- 


ed to assign a reason for refusing. [f 


he tells the whole truth, he must say, 
‘| have been a drunkard, and am 
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trying to reform, and it will not do 
for me to drink.” Who could re. 
peat this tale of his own reproval on 
all the multiplied occasions in which 
he is asked to drink? The true idea 
of all provision for repentance is the 
oblivion of the offence. But the yo. 

fomned drunkard feels inwardly, that 
his fall is remembered, every time he 
passes the glass untouched. He thinks 
they despise him for his weakness, 
that he cannot drink and restrain his 
appetite. At length, in an evil hour, 

shame overcomes courage, and }y 
determines to show that he can drink 
a little and stop. But that little re- 
kindles all the old flame, which ab- 
stinence had only smothered. He 
falls, and all his virtuous resolutions 
and his confidence of reformation are 
gone. He surrenders his hope of 
being aman again. Feeling that 
he is still a drunkard, and imagining 
he is incurably so, he gives up the 
reins to appetite, and the rest of his 
story is soon told. How many such 
men, of most promising character, 
thus become a disgrace to their fami- 

lies in death, when if the customs of 
society had permitted reformation, 
they might have been a comfort in 
life. 

A drunkard is therefore an object 
of deep commiseration. We know 
their debasement and their guilt. 
We feel that they are criminal, and 
turn away from their filthiness. But 
their compunctious visitings, their self 
loathing, the horror with which they 
contemplate the ruin to which they 
seem to be impelled, the struggles 
and resolutions,desperate but inflec- 
tual, against the clamors of this ur 
natural desire,—-these are known ous 
toGod. A false shame prevents the 
incipient drunkard from making 
known his case to a judicions friend, 
and a false delicacy equally hinders 
the interference of benevolence, u- 
til it is too late. Many a drunkard 
has resorted to the profane jest, the 
unmeaning laugh, to hide the aching 
of his heart. When he felt that he 
was despised for being a drunkard. 
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hehasalso felt that his only resource 
was, to brave it out. But his soul 
groaned over his conscious degrada- 
yon and disgrace. , 

Men feel and express all this com- 
passion When the drunkard becomes 
q mamlac, Or dropsical, or sinks down 
with typhus fever or consumption. 
But his disease of drunkenness, both 
bodily and mental, ought to call for 
deep pity as wellas abhorrence. And 
¢ we could read the history of the 
drunkard’s mind, we should feel that 
kindling of compassion, which would 


gladly surrender the indulgence of 


spirits, and would kindiy notice the 
frst risngs of returning self-com- 
mand, and tenderly cherish the dawn- 
ings of virtuous resolution. If the 
time shall ever come, in which the 
community shall feel themselves to 
be the authors of the calamity which 
has overwhelmed their ruined neigh- 
bors, and shall open the door of hope 
for those who are not past hope, we 
do believe it will be made to appear 
that the principle of the Societies 
has a delightful bearing upon the 
reformation of drunkards themselves. 
There are multitudes of them, no 
doubt, who would be won from des- 
truction, by such a course, because 
they would see that society was will- 
ig to pardon their transgression, 
and to assist in the work of reforma- 
ion, by removing the existing cause 
of ruin. 

We are ready to maintain that it 
is every person’s duty to abstain from 
ardent sprits, even upon the most 
lavorable judgment that can be form- 
edin regard to their moderate use. 
The utmost that ean be said in their 


‘vor is, they mitigate the sense of 


debility, and make a person “ feel 
better” fora short time. And the 
multitudes who have made the ex- 
periment agree that they can do very 
well without them. And the bene- 
itis so doubtful, that it can be no 
treat sacrifice of real advantage, to 
health, prosperity, or comfortable 
ving. But the evils and dangers 
‘incident to the continued existence 


of the custom are so great and terri- 
ble, that it is our duty to forego this 
small advantage, to avoid a greater 
loss. Even admitting that here and 
there, one should suffer for the want 
of spirits, which is not by any means 
to be admitted, it would be nothing 
to the multitudes who now suffer 
from the continued use. Or ifoneina 
whole generation should die of absti- 
nence, which is hardly credible 
against the weight of evidence we 
have adduced, yet when we reflect 
that on the lowest calculation ten 
thousand die every year in conse- 
quence of drinking, and prebably 
four times that number, it is plainly 
betier to sacrifice one than so many 
thousands. And if as many should 
die for the want of spirits as are now 
killed by it, we would still say, give 
itup. For the want would only kill 
the body, but the excess destroys 
both soul and body in hell. «No 
drunkard hath inheritance in the 
kingdom of God.”’ 

We wish to say a few words re- 
specting some other remedies which 
have been proposed for the removal 
of the universally acknowledged 
evils connected with intemperance. 
One pian proposed, is the diffusion 
of knowledge, and it is urged in one 
of our highest literary magazines, 
that if the artizan or the laborer 
could have implanted in his mind a 
taste for reading, he would not run 
to places of temptation, for the be- 
guilment of his leisure. But how 
happens it that we, who call ourselves 
the most enlightened of nations. 
should have sunk so low in this bar- 
barous vice ? Why is it that so many 
of our most intelligent and promis- 
ing citizens yearly fall a prey to the 
destroyer ? The customs of society 
must be changed, and then the diffu- 
sion of knowledge will go far to pre- 
vent a return of the mischief. 

[t is said that a high license duty 
will do the business. In Georgia 
retailers pay one hundred dollars li- 
cense, but we are not informed that 
Georgia is free from intemperance. 
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Such a Jaw could not be passed in 
New England while the consumption 
of spirits remains as it now is. Or 
if passed, it could not be enforced. 
No one would prosecute for a breach, 
in fear of all the vengeance of all 
who drink. There is one objection 
which is worthy of consideration, 
against the whole system of licences 
to sell spirits. If the consumption 
is an evil and a vice, licensing is 
giving the sanction of government 
to the vice, and drawing a revenue 
from the corruptions of the people. 
The same objection lies against all 
propositions to make retailers sup- 
port poor-houses, and theatres main- 
tain prisons, for those who have béen 
ruined by their agency. The curing 
of the sick belongs to the healthy. 
The committee of the Pennsylva- 
nia Society on the subject of laws, 
say of hospitals as a means of  re- 
form, “ that few habitual drunkards 
are reformed therein.”?” ‘They “ be- 
lieve that habitual drunkenness is a 
moral as well as a physical disease, 
and requires a remedy that will ope- 
rate both upon the mind and the 
body. They therefore propose the 
erection and maintenance of build- 


dings exclusively for the reception of 


habitual drunkards ; believing that 
confinement in sucha place for one 
years,” with suitable diet 
and exercise, “ would aflord oppor- 


or more 


tunities for reflection, and perhaps 
the vice.’ We oreat- 
that in bringing forward 


? 
wean irom 


wer 
ij i 


a proposition, no other moral 


thought of than confine- 

for the moral part of the 

lisease we are prepared to maintain 

that the Gospel is the only applica- 

tion worth trying. ‘he experiment 

in the Auburn prison shews that re- 
ligious instruction and influence is 


aiistda 


* A sovereign baim for every wound,” 


We beheve a drunkard restrained 


trom his cups, whether by force or 
choice, is susceptible to the efiect of 
noral disease. Such 


a house, furnished with the means of 


this remedy for 
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suitable employment, and accompa- 
nied by efficient religious instruction 
morning and evening, and on the 
Sabbath, would be an experimen 
well worthy of the philanthropists 
of Pennsylvania. It would proba- 
bly do much more for the prevention 
of crime than their 500,000 dolla) 
prison, and with a small part of the 
expense. 

We freely profess, that we haye 
little confidence in any or all of the 
counter projects of those who shrink 
from the principle of total  absti. 
nence. We fear they will prove like 
quack medicines, which deceive the 
patient with fallacious hopes and be- 
guile him from applying for the pro- 
per remedies, until his disease has 
become incurable. These othe 
things may come in aid, and should 
be heartily welcomed by all the 
friends of temperance so far as the 
may be useful in a subsidiary capa 
city. But if relied on as the princi- 
pal remedy, they will be like a dam 
in some mighty river, which checks 
the current for a while, till the rising 
flood sweeps the whole away with a 
more overwhelming force. Such 
has been the influence of all our de- 
funet moral societies. They have 
convinced the friends of virtue that 
universal banishment is the only se- 
curity. The history of the Massa- 
chusetts Society, so far as we are ac- 
quainted with its operations, may i!- 
lustrate this remark. The enlighit- 
ened and patriotic men who manage 
its concerns, have employed a vast 
deal of research and ingenuity ; de- 
vised plans of legislation and of mo- 
ral influence ; made disclosures of 
facts and appeals to the fears, the 
shame, the magnanimity, the con- 
science, the love of country, the re 
ligion, of the community, which 
would have produced effect against 
any thing else ; and after fourteen 
years experience, are now driven to 
the conclusion, that a change in thi 
customs of the community is the on- 
We are elad it is known 


> nov 


iv remedy. 


] 


to be the only remedy. becaust 
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every friend of temperance can see 
that what he has to do is to make up 
,is mind for its adoption as soon as 


ossible. 

it is still proposed, however, that 
Congress should take up the subject, 
and lay such duties on both the im- 
yrtation and manufacture of spirit, 
3s shall amount to a prohibition. 
But Congress represents the people. 
The determination of the body of the 
eople to have spirit necessarily pro- 
duces the determination of Congress 
to assist them in obtaining it, of as 
good quality, and at as cheap a rate 
ys possible. On this point, of refer- 
ring every thing to Congress, we give 
the following striking remarks from 
the report of the American Society. 


How can twelve millions of people, 
by whom distilled spirits are consumed 
at the rate of five hundred thousand 
hovsheads a year, be brought to aban- 
don a custom to which they have been 
so long and so generally addicted ? Not 
by the force of statutes and sheriffs, 
most surely. Can civil government 
controul the fashions of a nation? Is it 
possible to regulate by law, our modes 
of dress, diet, and social intercourse ? 
Shall our firesides, tables, and closets, 
beinspected by constables and inform- 
ers? The most despotic government 
on earth dare not interfere with nation- 
al manners and customs, be they ever 
soabsurd or ruinous; much less can 
measures of this nature be even at- 
tempted in our own. In all cases of 
this nature our countrymen will govern 
themselves without the interference of 
their representatives; and that very 
state of public opinion which authorises 
legislative provisions, supersedes the 
hecessity of them,so far as the majority 
ofthe people are concerned. p. 18. 


The same report then gives the 
data on which estimates are founded 
exhibiting the following results, viz. 
that spirits employ one ninth of our 
loreign commerce, half as many tons 
of domestic commerce as our wheat 
and flour trade, half as many distille- 
nes as gristmills, sixty-five thousand 
retailers, twenty thousand distillers, 
besides an endless train ofmechanics 
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and labourers, who depend on this 
business for no small part of their 
living. And in the appendix we have 
the probable amount annually cone 
sumed in the country stated at fifty- 
six millions of gallons. This estimate 
is grounded on Pitkin’s Statistics. 
From thence it appears that in 1810 
the quantity of spirits imported, and 
made of imported materials, was 
about twelve millions of gallons, and 
that twenty millions of gallons were 
reported by the Marshals as made 
from fruit and grain. At the same 
rate of consumption as in 1810, the 
present amount is above fixty-six 
millions. But it appears from the 
tables of imports, that the quantity 
imported of spirits, and molasses for 
spirits, has not increased since 1810. 
Consequently the increase must have 
been in spirit from fruit and grain. 
The same writer computes the num- 
ber of stills in the United States in 
1815 at thirty-eight thousand five 
hundred and thirty. The three thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-four 
distilleries in Pennsylvania produced 
six millions five hundred and fifty-two 
thousand two hundred and eighty- 
four gallons. In the same propor- 
tion the quantity distilled in the whole 
country would be about seventy-five 
millions. It is well known that from 
1810 to 1815, ani especially during 
the late war, the manufacture, and 
the habitual consumption, of domes- 
tic spirits increased with prodigious 
rapidity ; though it is not credible 
that the advance should have been so 
great in five years, as from twenty to 
seventy-five millions. In 1801 when 
the population of England was nine 
millions three lmundred and _ thirty 
thousand, the amount of grain con- 
sumed was estimated by Chalmers at 
eight bushels to each for bread, and 
four bushels made into drink. Ifthe 
people of the United States consume 
an equal proportion in drink, then 
with a population of twelve millions 
we consume in this way forty-eight 
millions of bushels, which would 
make at least one hundred millions 
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of gallons of spirit. It has been as- 
certained by actual inquiry that ma- 
ny towns consume at the rate of six 
and a half gallons to every soul, 
which would give eighty millions of 
gallons in the United States. We 
give these extracts, not because we 
are prepared to admit the accuracy 
of their results, but simply to show 
the strong probability that all the 
statements of our societies respect- 
ing the extent of their concern are 
far within the truth. We are per- 
suaded with the society last men- 
tioned, that 


No judicious man, in view of the facts 
just mentioned, can for a moment in- 
dulyc the supposition, that it is practi- 
cable either for the general rovern- 
men‘, or that of the respective states, 
to diminish in any very sensible degree, 
by any measures which they might be 
induced to adopt, the business and pro- 
fits of so large a part of the population 
of the country. As in the case of the 
personal habits already considered, so 
also in relation to the manuiacture and 
sale of ardent spirits, moral influence 
can eficct a revolution to which the 
strength of govermnent is not adequate. 


p- 23. 


The recent proceedings in Con- 
gress on the tariff are full of imstruc- 
tion on this point. We are not go- 
ing to entangle ourselves with the 
much vexed question of the tariff. 
We quote, solely because applicable 
to the subject in hand, the following 
remarks from the report of the com- 
mittee on manufactures. 

“The next subject in order, though 
not second in importance to the ag- 
ricultural interests of the country, 


which has occupied the attention of 


the committee, im the draft of the bill 
they now submit to the house, is that 
of a further protection to the domes- 
tic spirits distilled frem grain in the 
United States. And here the com- 
mittee fee] bound to inform the house, 
that it is net with any view to benefit 
the manufacturer of this description 
of ardent spirits, that they have at all 
entertained this subject. It is the 
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interest, and solely the interest, of the 
farmer who grows the grain from 
which these spirits are distilled, whic) 
renders it a subject at all worthy o 
the consideration of Congress, 4; 
connected with the protection of the 
industry and substantial interests of 
the country. But, if the most ey. 
tensive farming interests of these Upj- 
ted States, the grain growing inter. 
ests of almost every section of the 
country, are subjects of importance, 
then surely the protection of domes. 
tic spirits, distilled trom grain, cap. 
not be unimportant. For it is a fit 
too well and too generally known to 
require a repetition by the comuit. 
tee, that this manufacture has, for q 
number of years now last past, af 
forded almost the only market {i 
the coarse grains in the interier of the 
country.” 

“'The committee are aware thiat 
the time has been when the whiskey 
of this country would have been a 
very unacceptable exchange for for- 
eign spirits to the higher class of 
consumers. But they do not believe 
that that objection can at this tine 
be alleged. Such has been the ad- 
vance in skilland experience, in the 
art of distilling spirits from grain, 
that the whiskey of this country lias 
become a very palatable, and a very 
fashionable, as it no doubt is the least 
injurious lquor. The 
therefore cannot suppose that the 
comforts, or even the luxuries, of our 
citizens will be much restricted or 
materially affected, by such an i- 
crease of duty upon foreign spirits 
as will reduce the quantity imported.” 

“They hazard nothing in the a 
sertion, that the coarse grains are 
now grown in these States, in suflt- 
cient quantities to furnish to them 4 
full supply of ardent spirits, if the de- 
mand was in no other way supplied. 

We add a few extracts from the 
«¢ Minutes of evidence taken before 
the committee.’ For brevity’s sake 
we give the substance only of the 
answers. , 

Distillation affords a market, !0! 


committee 
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the surplus grain ; and it is very im- 
portant to the farmer to preserve and 
increase it. It converts the grain 
into less bulk, and diminishes the 
cost of transportation.” 

«The farmers grow as much corn 
as they can, for distillation.”’ 

«| do not think the farmer receives 
a fair price for his labour in that bu- 
siness, at present prices.”’ 

«| am not sensible that the dimi- 
nution of the price of whiskey pro- 
duces any sensible effect on the in- 
dustry or morals of the country. It 
was as much used when that article 
sold at one dollar per gallon, by re- 
tail, as at this time. This state of 
things, however, may be attributa- 
bleto the improved morals of the 
community.” 

“The shipping price of whiskey, 
at Cincinnati, on an average, does 
not exceed twenty cents per gallon.” 

“The quantity distilled is increas- 
ing. 

“The average product of a bush- 
elof good sound corn is about two 
gallons.” 

“In the section of the country 
abount Nelson county, Kentucky, it 
forms the largest article of exporta- 
tion.” 

Thus we see, that while the public 
sentiment remains as it now is, Con- 
gress are legislating, not for the re- 
straint ofthe custom of drinking, but 
to provide for its abundant eratifica- 
tion; not to abolish the practice of 
turning the staff of life into the in- 
strument of death, but to protect it 
against foreign competition. "They 
are consulting about it, as “ the great- 
est farming interest in the United 
Slates,” and in their grave cares, ne 
quid detrimenti Respublica caperet, 
are making provision that “the com- 
forts and even the luxuries of our 
lellow citizens” drawn from the still, 
should not be “materially affected.” 
And they will do nothing, until they 
fancome at the assurance that our 
own soil ean “furnish a full supply 
ardent spirits.’ We would not 
be understood as implying any per- 
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sonal disrespect to individuals con- 
cerned. They are legislating for the 
people, and the course of the busi- 
ness only shows the Temperate Soci- 
eties the magnitude of the work be- 
fore them. 

These facts show that in a popu- 
lar government all changes must be- 
gin with the people. ‘They also show 
the power already gained by this 
monster, the genius of drunkenness, 
when he is obliged to be soothed, 
and patted, and crouched to, by “ The 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled,’ and assured that 
they will not hurt a hair of his head, 
before they can be allowed to touch 
his interest. Prohibition indeed! 
when already the popular fever is ex- 
cited against the proposal of impos- 
ing ten cents additional duty per gal- 
lon on imported spirit, and four cents 
on molasses. 

If any other facts were wanting, 
to prove that the national govern- 
ment will not take the lead in this 
business, we might adduce the man- 
agement of the army, where every 
soldier still receives a sufficient daily 
allowance ofspirit to create the dread- 
ful appetite of ruin, and where, we 
are told, seven eighths of the 
deaths are the effect of this poison ; 
while the government suppose that 
“the vice of intemperance is sup- 
pressed by the resolution not to make 
any allowances for offences commit- 
ted in fitsof intoxication.”” Wehave 
not so much confidence in resolutions, 
as a means of suppressing this vice. 

The improbability that any of the 
State Governments will afford effi- 
cient aid, until a change takes place 
in the habits of the people, will ap- 
pear if we add tothe number of per- 
sons engaged in the manufacture, 
or in raising, (we wish our great men 
would not say growing) the raw ma- 
terial, the vast multitude employed 
in the sale of ardent spirits. In the 
City of New-York there are three 
thousand licensed retailers, as appears 
from a late report to the Common 
Council. If the same proportion were 
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preserved throughout the country, in- 
stead of sixty-five thousand, as esti- 
mated in the report of the American 
Society, we shall have one hundred 
and eigthy thousand. In Philadel- 
phia the number is stated at two thou- 
sand five hundred licensed taverns, 
besides a vast number of tippling 
shops. A very large number are 
kept open in both places on the Sab- 
bath. Unless somethingis done, we 
may expect soon to see invitations on 
the doors of these houses, as barba- 
rous and unblushing as those which 
once diszraced the city of London : 


“ Drunk for a penny. 
Dead drunk for two pence. 
Straw for nothing.” 


Already the aldermen of New-York 
are afraid to risk their popularity so 
far as to refuse or take away li- 
censes, however they may be abused. 

Still we are persuaded, that not- 
withstanding all this array of appa- 
rent interests opposed to the banish- 
ment of spirits, a fair exhibition of 
the truth will change the aspect of 
the case. This whole business is the 


least profitable of any that is gene- 


rally pursued in ourcountry. Very 
little permanent wealth is ever real- 
ized from it. And whenever the 
subject can be fairly brought up 
for consideration we have no doubt 
the proverbial genius of Americans 
will speedily devise some pursuits 
which are not only free from the 
evils now produced, but vastly more 
desirable in a pecuniary point of view. 
Nothing could have kept them so 
long engaged in so profitless a con- 
cern, but the bewitching and deaden- 
ing influence of the drug itself. 

The Society also have great rea- 
son to be encouraged from the ful! 
proof which they are prepared to 
offer of the great ract on which they 
rest. It is thus stated in the Massa- 
chusetts Society’s report. 


It may be assumed as true, for it is 
supported by the most abundant evi- 
dence, and by the almost unanimous 
opinion of those whose pursuits give 
them the opportunity of observing, and 
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whose profession, the power of judgin 
that ardent spirits are not necessuy é 
any individual even when undergoip 
the most severe bodily labor, but that 
on the whole they have rather a toy. 
dency to enfeeble him and untit hin 
for his task; that they are not neces. 
sary to protect him from the conse. 
quences of exposure to wet, cold, wind, 
&c., but that, on the contrary, they 
render him more liable to be uniavyora. 
bly affected by such exposure; that 
so far from being salutary when used 
in moderation, they are not even inno. 
cent, and that no man habitually indul. 
ges even their moderate use, who does 
not, at some period of his life, suffer 
from their ill effects on his health and 
constitution. Now, could these truths 
be firmly fixed in the minds of men; 
could they in particlar be firmly im. 
pressed upon the mind of every young 
person, so that he should grow up with 
them, and enter into life with them, it 
would almost follow of course that the 
custom of moderate drinking would 
gradually cease,and that of immoderate 
drinking, as a natural consequence, 
cease also. pp. 6, 7. 


The conviction of the truth, we 
have reason to know,is also extending 
with wonderful rapidity. Multitudes 
have tried the experiment for then: 
selves, with complete satisfaction, 
and have found that in all possible 
circumstances, things necessary cap 
be done without ardent spirits. Mow- 
ing, harvesting, fishing, all kinds of 
labor and hardship, in all kinds of 
weather, are now extensively met 
without this stimulus. In warm cli 
mates, spirits have long been banish 
ed by all considerate persons in India. 
Recently the English Hudson’s Bay 
Company have excluded them from 
all their territories between Lat. 54° 
N. and the pole, and as is stated, 
with the happiest results. A mai 
may now be born, cliristened, mar 
ried, and buried, without it. He cal 
build a house, and see company 1! ty 
or build a ship and sail in it. Frien¢s 
can be glad to see each other, 


joy each others’ society, part @ 


peace, and be remembered with af 
fection, though they do not kindle up 
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ind feelings by strong drink. A young 
man can come of age, without “ bap- 
‘ising his new-born manhood in the 
strong drink to which he intends 
training it up.””* Men can make 
discreet bargains and observe them, 
be faithful to every trust, transact 
all kinds of business, public or private, 
intotal abstinence. It is believed by 
some that the men of the sca are 
ahead of the landsmen in this business, 
No one can sit at a public table with- 
out being amazed at the diminuation 
already produced. Abstinence is now 
reputable ; indulgence will soon be 
otherwise. Noman need hesitate to 
put forth his efforts in the cause, for 
public sentiment is now in such a state 


that it is easily influenced in favor of 


the “Infallible Antidote.”’ 

Already the cause is beginning 
to attract the attention of our rulers. 
The Legislature of Maine have pass- 
ed a resolve condemning the practise 
of treating for appointments. The 
Governor of Connecticut, in his late 
proclamation for a State last, has 
placed the suppression of intempe- 


rance at the head of the catalogue of 


blessings to be implored on that oc- 
casion. As fast as the confirmation 
can be diffused of the Grear Fact, 
one class of temperate persons after 
another will be persuaded to banish 
the poison into the medicine phial. 
And chemistry is lending her power- 
ful aid to devise new combinations 
in pharmacy, and new modes of ex- 
tracting and exhibiting the medica- 
tive quality of drugs, which, it is not 
impossible, may banish it even from 
the shelf of the apothecary. Con- 
siderate and temperate men are also 
beginning to realize the advantages 
of union in this business. - Religion 
is beginning to exert her appropriate 
influence in favor of temperance. 


*Wecannot help mentioning the praise- 
Worthy conduet of a young mechanic in 
ove of our country ‘towns. When he 
fame of age he invited seventeen of his 
Coupanions to visit him on the occaision, 
and iastead of a treat, presented each 
ene with a Bible. 
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In justice to itself, Christianity ought 
to have banished the use o! ardent 
spirits long ago. For there is per- 
haps no one cause which so exten- 
sively prevents the influence of di- 
vine truth, as this. Multitudes, who 
were awakened, have succeded in 
stifling their convictions by the help 
of a daily portion of spirits. Chris- 
tianity has not put down this relict 
of the savage state, because it never 
has been brought to bear on the 
point. But now, good men, in great 
numbers, are brought to feel that a 
longer indulgence is sinful ; that itis 
not right to follow a multitude to do 
evil; that if they would have a con- 
science void of offence, they must 
abstain, whatever others may do, and 
however pleasurable or gainful m- 
dulgence may appear; that even a 
moderate love of spirits is one of 
those fleshly lusts, which war against 
the soul. 

We assign to these efforts for 
the restoration of temperance in our 
land a very high rank in the scale of 
benevolent enterprises. We accord 
with the Pennsylvania Society, who 
say in their second quarterly report, 
“that the department of usefulness 
which constitutes the object ot this 
society is not of a minor grade ; but 
an object which is calculated to ren- 
der efficient every other branch of 
benevolent exertion. Onthe habitu- 
al drunkard, instruction is invariably 
thrown away ; the admonitions of the 
preacher, the precepts of the Bible, 
and the example of the good, are sel- 
dom availing.” 

It is also gratifying to the Cliristian 
philanthropist to see this subject ta- 
ken up so efliciently by religious 
people, ministers of the gospel, 
churches in a body, the great and 
good who stand out before the com- 
munity as the leaders in every good 
work. We shall be excused for re- 
ferring to what has been done in 
Maine, in Boston neighborhood, and 
in the Western District, in proof that 
a spiritof devoted zeal in the cause 
of Christianity is a spirit prompt and 
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ready to take hold of this subject. 
We are amazed that any minister, 
or any Christian, should decide on 
this case without examination. We 
should wonder still more to hear of 
such an one, who had prayerfully 
sought to know the path of duty, and 
had decided to remain neutral in 
these efforts of reformation. Certain 
we are, that no one can safely come 
tosuch a resolution without a great 
deal of prayer for divine guidance, 
and a great deal of evidence that his 
mind is in no degree biassed by the 
hidden love of strong drink. 


As we purpose to influence others 
by our example, and as we have oppor- 
tunity, by our persuasion, so every in- 
dividual in all the conditions of life may 
become an efficient reformer; and that 
too on the easiest terms. Nothing 
more is asked of any one than just to 
let spirituous liquors alone, and to let it 
be known that he doesso; and when 
suitable occasions offer, to state also 
the motives of his abstinence. We de- 
sire no one, in his zeal against intem- 
perance, to resort to violence in any 
shape. A gentle, but serious and res- 
olute refusal, on every occasion, and in 
every place, and from every hand, to 
taste of the fatal cup, is the sharpest 
weapon to be wielded against the ene- 
my. Asto the personal inconvenience 
resulting from abstinence;—this can 
be but small to any temperate man. 
He who has been inthe practise of 
using but alittle, will part with but a 
little, and this surely is but a little sa- 
crifice. If any one of reputed sobriety 
shrinks from entire and perpetual ab- 
stinence as a hardship, we would most 
earnestly implore him to pause for his 
own sake. It may bethat such a men 
is already too far gone to be recovered. 
The more reluctant any one finds him- 
self to adopt this resolution to abstain 
forever; the more reason he has to 
make that resolution speedily and ener- 
getically. Report Am. Soc. p. 24. 


If our sentiments can afford our 
Societies any aid, we express our full 
conviction of the practicability of 
their object. We are satisfied that 
by proper efforts the habits of this 
whole nation may be so changed, 
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that there shall not be a corner where 
spirits shall be drunk by temperate 
people. The course of business can 
be altered, and so can the pursuits of 
pleasure, the customs of living, apd 
the feelings of the mind. Other yey. 
olutions demonstrate that what has 
been may be. The entire change of 
public feeling in England respecting 
the slave trade, and in New 'neland 
respecting slavery; the change jp 
the laws and customs of war: the 
change which Christianity has eyery 
where produced respecting polyva- 
my, infanticide, &c. are prools jn 
point. So practicable and so desira. 
ble is this enterprise, and involving 
sO many interests which are dear ip 
the sight of the God of power, that 
faith tells us If WILL BE DONE. 
But we should be sorry to have the 
friends of temperance cherish the 
fallacious hope, that their object will 
be finally accomplished without op- 
position. The principles of the So- 
cieties, in their ultimate progress, 
must produce an exposure of all the 
secret devotees of strong dnnk. 
There is a class of people, who are 
very numerous, and powerful, and 
tenacious of character, and yet very 
much enslaved by this appetite. 
When these see themselves actually 
brought to the alternative in which 
either character or appetite must be 
surrendered, it is to be expected that 
the internal conflict will show itself. 
After exhausting all the arts of false 
friendship, as well as of discourage 
ment and contempt, they will find it 
necessary to controvert the @RraT 
FACT, on which the Societies rest. 
They will seek to uphold their char- 
acter by maintaining that ardent spl’ 
its are often useful and even neces 
sary. In the language of the pro- 
phet Micah, « If a man walking in the 
spirit and falsehood do lie, saying, | 
will prophesy unto thee of wine and 
of strong drink ; he shall even be the 
prophet of this people.” The cry 
will be raised of cruelty in taking 
away from the rich their enjoyment 
and from the poor their necess4!) 
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supports. Perhaps numbers will be 
wen to rally under the standard of 
the prophet of strong drink, the new 
Mahomet, as they did formerly un- 
jer the prophet of sensuality. But 
creat is truth, and it will prevail. 
Let not the friends of temperance 
shrink from the ground they have as- 


qed. Let their fundamental prin- 


ciple never bend to any fancied ex- 


pediency. It will notdo now to give 
back. ‘I'he only word is *¢ Press on.”’ 
The progress may be slow, and the 
march impeded, but it is the march 
to victory. 

After all that is said about difficul- 
ties, it would not be very surprising 
if the progress of absolute tempe- 
rance should exceed the anticipa- 
tions of the most sanguine. The 
work is commenced at the favoura- 
ble moment, when those who think 
at all see that something must be 
done, and that all other expedients 
are useless. ‘he principle adopted 
is so sunple and effectual, that it 
must speedily unite all who are not 
the open or concealed slaves of ap- 
petite. And when the lines are once 
drawn, a separation in morals, as in 
relivion, will prepare the way for ex- 
erting a useful influence upon those 
whoare in bondage. And after the 
separation, and after all who can be 
reclaumed are won over, the progress 
of the remainder to ruin and death 
will be somuch accelerated, that very 
son there will be none to contend. 

O! what a delightful vision to the 
American patriot, when the foul blot 
of drunkenness shall be washed from 
our country’s honour. Then this 
overflowing fountain of poverty, pro- 
llivacy, wretechedness, and crime shall 
bedried up. Then a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, now annually wasted 
tnd lost in consequence of ardent 
Spirits, shall swell the tide of our na- 
tonal prosperity. Then all the dan- 
ger shall be removed from our free 
listitutions, which is induced by the 
ellect of strong drink, in debasing 
the souls and inflaming the passions 
* nen, in corrupting the integrity, 
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buying the votes, and palsying the 
energies of our freemen. Then the 
social affections shall be set free, and 
parents and children, husbands and 
wives, brothers and sisters, shall love 
and bless each other, with no fear 
that this demon will soon break in 
upon their happiness. Then con- 
science shallno longer be seared in 
this fire, and, the hearts of men shall 
not be lifted up by this feeling of un- 
1atural strength, to forget their need 
of a Saviour. Then shall our “ peace 
be as a river, and our righteousness 
as the waves of the sea.” “ Happy 
is that people that is in such a case— 
Yea, happy is that people, whose God 
is the Lord.” 


We have received, since the fore- 
going was in the hands of the prin- 
ters, the first annual Report of the 
Prospect (Maine) Teimperance So- 
ciety ; which, though the Society is 
of local and limited operation, we 
deem worthy of a brief notice here 
ina posiscript. We have heard of 
very laudable efforts in the cause of 
temperance among the people of 
Maine since the cause began to at- 
tract the public notice, and some of 
their towns perhaps may furnish ex- 
amples for our older States.—* It 
was agreed,” says the Report men- 
tioned above, “ to make an efiort on 
the day of the State fast, 1827, to 
form a ‘Temperate Society,” on the 
principle of total abstinence. A 
sermon was preached with reference 
to the object, and at the close of the 
services, such as felt an interest in it 
were invited to remain for the forma- 
tion of the Society. But although, 
‘most of the congregation remain- 
ed, and the subject was freely discus- 
sed,—only five were found who had 
moral courage enough to become 
members,”’ and these had scarcely 
come abroad from the house of wor- 
ship before they encountered“ astorm 
of opposition.’’ It came in the shape 
“of timidity, of prudence, of necessity, 
of sophistry, scorn, and ridicule, and 
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downright falsehood, and even in the 
form of female sarcasm.” 

It is not best, generally, to make 
too much of such “ storms’’ as this— 
which the Report sets forth some- 
what extravagantly : their peltings 
are in most cases harmless, and in- 
deed are much less to be deprecated 
than a dead calm of indifference. 
Nor are the motives which produce 
opposition always such as may seem 
to be attributable toit. The custom 
of drinking is so incorporated with 
all our business and intercourse, that 
the atteinpt to do it away is, to those 
who have not considered the subject, 
like pulling to pieces the foundations 
of society. [tis to their apprehension 
a kind of assault on the claims of 
common civility, and even of com- 
mon justice ;—for they imagine they 
would want the means of the most 
ordinary hospitality if they were to 
dispense with their decanters ; and 
those who sustain the relation of em- 
ployer and employed, have been so 
accustomed to regard the usual al- 
lowance of spirit as a part almost 
of the wages of the laborer, and as 
due to him by right of general cus- 
tom, that to deprive him of it is look- 
ed upon as a species of injustice, 
and as witholding from him the ne- 
cessary support of his toil. And 
the drinking custom is withal so an- 
cient and heretofore unsuspected, ex- 
cept in cases of abuse (and what 
good thing has not been abused ? 
say they,) and is so honorably asso- 
ciated in so many ways—with our 
greetings and partings—with our 
brilliant evening assemblies and our 
splendid public rejoicings, and with 
all the respectable and useful em- 
ployments of industry, that it is not 
surprising if the custom is not in- 
stantly seen to be wrong—at the first 
promulgation of the doctrine of to- 
tal abstinence. But when they have 
taken time to examine the subject a 
little, the majority of sober people 
will become cheerful and thorough 
converts to the doctrine. Such was 
the fact in Prospect. The five in 
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the course of the year became a hun. 
dred (a very respectable proportion 
we suppose of the population of the 
place) besides many others who haye 
embraced the principles of the §. 
ciety, without subscribing as meyp. 
bers. 

A change similar to this we re. 
Joice to see taking place very extep. 
tensively and rapidly in the commy. 
nity at large, and we joyfully antici. 
pate the time, at no remote day, 
when the reform now begun will 
have issued in the general redemp- 
tion of our land. 


ss the Rev. Pliny Fisk, A.M. 

late Missionary to Palestine. By 
Atvan Bonn, Pastor of the Con. 
gregational Church in Sturbridge, 
Mass. Boston : Crocker & Brews. 
ter. 1828. pp. 437, 12mo. 


WuHeEn a devoted missionary dies, 
in the midst of his labours, the event 
is often spoken of as a “ mysterious 
providence.”’ Called away in the 
vigour of his years, perhaps, and when 
he had just surmounted the first diff 
culties of his enterprise, and large 
prospects of usefulness were opening 
before him, his sudden removal is 
looked upon as a dark event, which 
is inexplicable by human wisdom and 
can only be referred to the inscruta- 
ble counsels of him who seeth not as 
man seeth. Yet how often, proba- 
bly, has such an event contributed 
more to the cause of missions than 
the individual labours of the longest 
life could have effected. Brainard, 
Martyn, and the beloved Harnet 
Newell, died young: they were cal 
led away in the freshness of their 
years and of their devotion to the 
heathen, having accomplished little 
of what they hoped to do had God 
spared their lives, and little in the 
way in which the church was expect 
ing to behold the fruits of their la- 
bours ; yet how . hallowed has been 
the influence of their memories 0? 
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the missionary cause; how many 
jearts are now engaged in the sacred 
work, in Which the flame was first 
kindled by the sympathies they felt 
in the self-denying zeal and early 
deaths of these endeared missiona- 
res. The same has been the influ- 
ence, in a greater or less degree, of 
Parsons and of Fisk, the first who 
gave themselves for the Holy Land 
and the first who fell in its service, 
and of all who having finished the 
work they were called to do, have 
fllen asleep in heathen lands. 

It is on account of this peculiar 
value of missionary biographies that 
we feel solicitous that they should be 
written in the best manner. It is 
important that they should lose noth- 
ing of their intrinsic interest as a 
cass of works, by an injudicious 
method of compilation. Perhaps 
the principal fault to be avoided, 
considering the number of such bi- 
ographies which are likely to be pro- 
duced by the missionary enterprise, 
as well as the abundance of mission- 
ary journals—is, minuteness and pro- 
ixity. As the world becomes famil- 
ar with the toils and sacrifices of 
missionary life, and as the number 
increases of those who are embarked 
init, the histories of individuals will 
possess less of prominence and pe- 
cularity ; and therefore the materials 
of which they are composed should 
bethe more select. ‘These conside- 
rations, it appears to us, the compiler 
ofthe work before us has not quite 
‘ficiently regarded. We think his 
volume, interesting as it is, would 
have been yet more interesting, and 
nore thoroughly, if not more gene- 
nilly read, if he had abridged his ma- 
terials, particularly in the earlier part 
ofthe volume. Mr. Fisk was accus- 
‘med to write much and rapidly ; 
lis pen appears to have been always 
nhishand when he sat down to muse 
ormeditate. And it is no disparage- 
ment to his memory to suppose, that 
tot all which “he wrote on such oc- 
‘sions was worthy of a place in a 
ininted biography.—The fault which 
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we have mentioned, we do not mean 
to represent as existing very seriously 
in the present instance; and so far 
as it does exist, it was a very natural 
one in Mr. B., who was, we have un- 
derstood, the personal and intimate 
friend of Mr. Fisk ; and it was not 
an easy thing for one in such circum- 
stances to judge how far his readers 
generally would go with him in the 
interest which he felt in the minute 
particulars of the history of his friend. 

Pury Fisk was born, of pious pa- 
rents, at Shelburne, Mass. June 24, 
1792, ‘Though the instruction he 
received in his childhood imparted a 
degree of seriousness and religious 
susceptibility to his mind, it was not 
till his sixteenth year that his atten- 
tion was called up to the great con- 
cern of his salvation. Then, after a 
season of deep conviction and solici- 
tude, he found peace in believing. 
«“ AndOh,”’ said he, in a paper which 
he subsequently wrote, “ how sweet 
the joys of believing in Jesus.” 
“What pleasure in the light of 
God’s countenance.” ‘The uncom- 
mon clearness of his views and feel- 
ings, and his simple and prompt de- 
votedness to the cause which he had 
embraced, indicated the character of 
his future piety. «Give me affliction 
with the people of God,” he said, 
‘‘ rather than the pleasures of sin for 
a season. Let the Lord be my God, 
and may I never be unfaithful in his 
cause. I devote myself, O Lord, to 
thee. Wilt thou accept the offering. 
Cleanse me from my sins—keep me 
humble—prepare me for thy service, 
and make me an instrument of good 
in the world.” After a season of 
trial and self-examination, he was re- 
ceived into the church in his native 
town under the care of the Rev. Dr. 
Packard. “From this time,’’ says 
his biographer, “ he manifested a 
deep solicitude for the salvation of 
sinners, and often exhorted and af- 
fectionately urged them to immedi- 
ate repentance. Atan early period 
he was requested to assist in the ser- 
vices of private religious meetings, 
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and his performances, though but a 
youth, were appropriate, judicious, 
and impressive. Many willlong re- 
member, how on such occasions 
{then and in his subsequent life} he 
warned them with entreaties and 
tears to be reconciled to God.” 

He resolved to devote himself to 
the ministry. His parents, though 
formerly when he expressed a desire 
to be educated, had felt a reluctance, 
now cheerfully consented, and prom- 
ised him whatever aid they could 
render. He pursued his preparatory 
studies under the Rev. Mr. Hallock, 
of Plainfield, and was admitted, in 
1811, to an advanced standing in 
Middlebury College. 

At College though respectable, he 
was not distinguished, as a scholar. 
This was attributed not to any defi- 
ciency of talents, but to neglect of 
application. He was averse to the 
study of the languages. He feared 
too—as many others have feared— 
the chilling effect which intense ap- 
plication to study might have on his 
piety ; and he yielded to the appre- 
hension the more readily, it is prob- 
able, as the ardent temper of his 
mind prompted him to action rather 
than to studiousness and abstraction. 
This notion, too often entertained 
both by pious students and by those 
wlio pray for the interests of piety in 
our Colleges, is beyond a doubt a 
very erroneous one. It is neither 
agreeable to the dictates of an en- 
lightened judgment nor consonant to 
the scriptures. High attainments in 
religion should indeed be a principal 
object with the student who is pre- 
paring for the ministry. But how 
does it appear that a conscientious 
attention to the duties of his calling 
necessarily impedes him in this ob- 
ject. ‘The divine precept is—to the 
student no less than to the man of 
any other vocation—Be diligent in 
business, fervent in spirit. And if 
an education is important at all, as a 
qualification for the ministry, a good 
oné is important. ‘There is indeed 
no profession in which a thorough 
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discipline of mind is. More essential. 
Study conscientiously pursued, then, 
with a view to future usefulness, jp. 
stead of a hindrance becomes q 
means we doubt not of healthfyl pi- 
ety. The path of duty is always the 
path of light. We say study consci- 
entiously pursued, for pursued in the 
spirit of literary emulation, the effect 
will be the same as that of any other 
form of worldly ambition. This er. 
ror respecting the unfriendliness of 
piety to study, Mr. Fisk himself af. 
terwards saw and regretted, when ho 
felt its effects on his missionary la. 
bours. It is an error which has not 
only been made manifest in the di- 
minished usefulness of such as have 
embraced it, but has been refuted 
likewise, in the distinguished excel- 
lence, moralas well as intellectual, of 
the greatest and best of men,—of 
such men as Edwards and Wesley, 
Fuller and Martyn, and a thousand 
like them. 

But if Mr. F. did not give his 
whole mind to books, he was far from 
indulging in spiritual indolence. “He 
brought with him,” said an officer of 
the College, “a religious charac- 
ter of an inestimable value. His 
piety was of no ordinary stamp. It 
was strikingly operative. It never 
slumbered nor slept. It was not a 
flame that dazzled for a moment and 
then flickered and died away. ! 
was always alive, always bright. In 
forwarding his Master’s work he 
was ever active and energetic.” 

He was retarded in his studies by 
pecuniary embarrassments. The aid 
which he looked for from his parents 
was prevented by expensive and pre- 
tracted sickness in their family ; and 
there were then no education socie- 
ties to help forward the indigent. 

He was graduated, August, 1814. 
Some debts which he had accumv- 
lated, and want of funds, prevented 
him from going immediately toa the- 
ological seminary. He commenced 
the study of theology under the Rev. 
Dr. Packard of his native parish, and 
in the beginning of the following 
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year received license to preach from 
the Franklin Association of Congre- 

ational Ministers. In March fol- 
lowing he was invited to preach at 
Wilmington, Vermont. He found 
the people, who had recently dismis- 
sed their pastor, in an unharmonious 
state, but under his faithful and win- 
ning labours “ party jealousies and 
strife were soon forgotten, while reli- 
gion became the topic of general in- 
terest.” Meetings were full and fre- 
quent, and “it was evident that the 
Holy Spirit had come down with 
power to revive his work.” One 
means of producing this happy state 
of things was, his visits from house to 
house. He made it a point to visit 
every family in the place. He was 
accustomed to adopt his plan in the 
morning as to the number of visits to 
be accomplished during the day, and 
the length of time which each should 
occupy. Religion was of course the 
topic of conversation, and “ the list- 
ening household were seldom desir- 
ousof having it changed, seldom wea- 
ry of the persuasive earnestness with 
which their visitor urged them to at- 
tend to the things which belonged to 
their peace. In these interviews he 
was solemn, faithful, familiar, affec- 
tionate; and he failed not to leave 
the impression that he was a man of 
God.” 

It had always been the purpose of 
Mr. Fisk to avail himself of a public 
theological education, Accordingly 
in November, 1815, he became a 
member of the Theological Seminary 
at Andover. His employments here 
were highly congenial to his feelings. 
Though he had been but moderately 
enamoured. of classic learning, he 
hihly appreciated the privileges with 
which he was favoured here, and saw 
their importance to his cherished 
purpose of being a Missionary to the 
heathen. In respect to the charac- 
lenistics of his mind as developed at 
the Seminary, he exhibited sound- 
ness of judgment and a quick dis- 
cernment, rather than boldness or 
brilliancy of conception. His talents 
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were of a solid and practical kind, 
rather than splendid. «it was im the 
art of holy living, and in devising and 
executing plans of usefulness, that 
he excelled,” and in these respects 
his fellow students were soon pre- 
pared to acknowledge him their su- 
perior. 


Expecting to spend his life in ardu- 
ous labour on missionary ground, he 
was careful to subject himself to such 
a degree of bodily exercise, as would 
prevent that languor and debility which 
so often result from sedentary habits. 
Walking was a frequent mode of exer- 
cise. But his were emphatically“ walks 
of usefulness.” Those intervals of re- 
laxation he improved to valuable pur- 
poses. He always aimed to havesome 
object in view, that the time required 
for exercise might not be lost ; and usu- 
ally this object was a free conversation 
with some one of his brethren, respect- 
ing their own hearts—or some truth of 
religion—some Christian duty—some 
plan of usefulness—or the moral condi- 
tion of the world—the claims of mis- 
sions, &c. Perhaps he would have in 
view a short visit to some family, a 
prayer meeting, a religious conference. 
Many will long remember the precious 
and profitable interviews which they 
enjoyed with him during some of those 
seasons. 

One, who is now a missionary to the 
heathen, has said,—“ I wel] remember 
those interviews, which I had with Mr. 
Fisk, while walking for exercise; for 
it was during one of them that myself, 
if I feel ary thing of a missionary spir- 
it, was led to feel. At those times his 
soul roseon high. He was far before 
us in holy living. He would come to 
my room and propose a walk,—* But 
where shall we go? and what shall we 
talk about?’ would be his first inqui- 
ries. Once when I went with him, he 
led me to the house of an aged negro. 
The old man appeared gratified, and 
like a Christian. Mr. Fisk viewing 
him and his aged companion as stand- 
ing on the brink of the grave, introdu- 
ced the subject of death, requesting 
me to state, what constituted a prepa- 
ration for death. After a few remarks 
were made, he resumed the subject, 
and pursued it. We prayed and then 
returned. When returning, after hav- 
ing visited a family for the purpose of 
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religious conversation with the mem- 
bers, he would say; “ The next time 
we pray for ourselves, we must pray 
for these persons.””’ When on the way 
to attend a religious meeting he would 
inquire ; “ On what subject shall we 
discourse?” Perhaps he would men- 
tion one, give a brief view of it, divide 
it, and then say to me; “ You may 
speak on which part you please, and I 
will take the other; and you may be- 
gin or conclude the subject, as shall 
best suit your feelings.” Once as we 
were returning from one of these ex- 
cursions, during which he had conver- 
sed much about the heathen, he re- 
marked; “ How little we feel, that pro- 
bably now there are five hundred mil- 
lions of people entirely ignorant of the 
Saviour!” Thethought came home to 
my soul. At another time in view of 
the rapid and mighty operations of the 
present day he said; “ We must hasten 
forward, or we shall not be able to do 
any thing. It seems to me much as it 
did when I went to‘a raising,’ while a 
boy. Several men would graspa beam 
at once, and I had to hasten, or it would 
soon be out of my reach, and then I 
could help none; so it seems to me 
now, and we must hasten forward.” 
pp. 36, 37. 


The following incident furnishes a 
gratifying proof of his humility and 
tenderness of conscience. 


Anintimate friendof Mr. Fisk, speak- 
ing of their mutual intercourse, has 
said; “I rarely knew of an occasion, 
when it was necessary to give him any 
thing like areproof. But once when 
sitting in my room with the door open, 
I heard him, as he came from the lec- 
ture room, talking quite earnestly and 
saying, “ [ was provoked with brother 
* * * * because he continued to speak, 
after the Professor had given his opin- 
ion.” I called to him by name, he re- 
plied, “ What do you want?” J said, 
* The sun will go down by and by.” 
He answered, “ Very well.” In about 
fifteen minutes he came into my room 
with an honest and affectionate smile, 
took me by the hand, and said, “ I am 
ready now to have the sun go down.” 
This instance serves to show, with 
what a spirit he received a reproof, 
and how readily he profited by it. 
There was no kindness which he so 
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gratefully received from a fellow stp. 
dent, as a reproving hint. pp. 37, 39. 


Mr. Fisk’s manners as a Christian 
were of the most cheerful and amia- 
ble cast. There was nothing abou 
him, his biographer remarks, which 
savored of religious austerity or {oy. 
bidding reserve. “ On the contrary, 
he was remarkably affable and {. 
miliar. The merest child might fee} 
free to approach him, and would be 
sure to meet from him the unaflect. 
ed expression of kindness. He was 
always cheerful, occasionally humor. 
ous, and indulged an agreeable flow 
of soul which rendered him a very 
pleasant companion. It wasa source 
of regret to him that he did not ex. 
hibit an example of more gravity; 
though it was seldom that any thing 
appeared in him inconsistent with 
the deportment of an exemplary {ol- 
lower of Jesus.” 

“He made visible advances in pie- 
ty from year to year, [says one of 
his instructors at Andover, ] and feli 
it to be indispensable, to have his 
growth in grace no less evident than 
his progress in knowledge.” —*« He 
was so pious and exemplary,—so 
prudent and amiable,—that his influ- 
ence was great over the minds of his 
fellow students. ‘They who were 
conversant with one so wakeful, 
could hardly indulge in heaviness. 
[His influence was permanent,—rath- 
er greater after he was gone, over 
those who remembered him, than at 
the time, over those who were most 
intimate with him. The familianty 
became less apparent, and the sanc- 
tity more.” 

Mr. Fisk’s private writings contain 
numerous expressions of deep humil- 
ity and self-abasement, and of sell- 
dedication to the Saviour, which 
would have been congenial to the 
spirit of David Brainard. 


In my closet I have been enabled, 
with some degree of feeling, to confess 
my sins, my neglect of secret pray: 
self-examination, and the Scriptures: 
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‘ntemperance in eating, and my 
OY ame Mf heart and life. O I am 
vile—-my sins are aggravated—-my 
heart seems to be little else than a 
mass of corruption—my life is filled up 
with irregularities—I am sick of my- 
self. Dear Saviour, make me like 
thyself; give me such compassion for 
souls, as led thee to die for them; such 
love tomy heavenly Father, as led thee 
to esteem it meat and drink to do his 
will; and let all my brethren possess, 
and exhibit, the same spirit. p. 64. 
Spent some time in pleading that I 
may be qualified for the work of the 
ministry; gave myself up to the Re- 
deemer, to be employed as he shall see 
best; to be prospered or disappointed, 
tobe honoured or despised, to be af- 
ficted and disposed of, as he may ap- 
point. And now, blessed Jesus, I 
would consider myself wholly thine. 
Amen. p.65. 


The great question of his devo- 
ting himself to the heathen was long 
a subject of inquiry, solicitude, and 
prayer. During a period of more 
than six years,” he writes, “I have 
had my attention directed to this ob- 
ject, and have had earnest desires 
and fond expectations, that I might 
sooner or later ‘ preach Christ where 
he had not been named.” At times 
his attachment to friends and all the 
enjoyments of a Christian land, al- 
most induced him to say, ‘I pray 
thee have me excused,’ but this was 
byno means the prevailing state of 
his mind. We regret that we have 
not reserved to ourselves room to 
quote freely from his reflections on 
this subject, nor time distinctly to 
trace the progress of his mind through 
this period of his history. Many 
seasons he specially set apart for the 
most solemn inquiry in relation to 
the question before him, continuing 
them at frequent intervals through 
many months successively, and inves- 
ligating the great subject systemati- 
cally and in all its bearings. His 
love for the souls of the perishing 
vould have prompted him to decide at 
once, but his sense of the greatness 
of the work and of his own deficien- 
“les made him hesitate. At length 
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however, his mind quietly rested in 
the conviction that it was his duty to 
go tothe heathen ; and he expresses 
the conviction in the following ani- 
mated language. 


I can go any where, do any thing, 
bear any sufferings, if the Head of the 
church be with me. Is it the Holy 
Spirit that excites these sensations ? 
If not, why this love to missionaries ? 
this missionary enthusiasm? this ear- 
nest desire to go to the heathen? this 
willingness to leave my country, my 
friends forthe sake of carrying the Gos- 
pel to those who are destitute of it >— 
this willingness to leave all, to hazard 
all, to be no where at home, to suffer 
losses, and endure hardships—W hence 
arises all this, if the Holy Spirit is not 
operating on my heart to lead me into 
this way of serving God? When I 
have most sensible communion with 
God, and experience most sensibly the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, then I 
feel most anxious to go among the hea- 
then. May I notcail this an indication, 
that this Heavenly Guide approves of 
my.purpose togo? May I not hope, that 
it is his influence which has made a 
life of trial look so pleasant, and wean- 
ed me thus from the society and friends 
I naturally love so much? To what 
natural principle can J attribute all this? 
O divine Teacher, | do see,and I would 
gratefully acknowledge the tokens of 
thyapprobation. I bless thee for them 
—yield myself to them, and go as thou 
hast bid me. pp. 79, 80. 


The decision he had thus formed 
remained unchanged, and was a 
source of much satisfaction and peace 
of mind for severalmonths. But he 
was again involved in doubt and per- 
plexity. ‘I thought,” said he, «I 
had that full assurance of duty which 
I had so long desired and prayed for, 
and for want of which I had suffered 
so much anxiety.”” But “an event 
had occurred, which rendered it ne- 
cessary for him to examine the sub- 
ject again.” He had addressed a 
communication to the Professors of 
the Seminary, acquainting them with 
his purpose of devoting himself to 
the heathen, and soliciting their opin- 
ion respecting his qualifications for 
such a service. They had “ given 
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him to understand that they thought 
him better qualified to aid the cause 
of the Redeemer in this country, as 
an agent for charitable objects, and 
as a domestic missionary, than to la- 
bour among pagans.”—*“ So,” he 
added, “others had thought before.” 
Such an opinion, coming from a 
source so much respectd, occasion- 
ed him much solicitude and doubt. 


O that God would guide me. Since 
they have spoken to me on the subject, 
my feelings have been very deeply in- 
terested. This has been the theme of 
my meditation, and my prayers. I feel 
that my happiness and usefulness are 
deeply concerned. I tremble at the 
thought of relinquishing the object, 
after having so often consecrated my- 
self to it, and had such comfortable ev- 
idence that I ought to engage in it. I 
tremble too lest, if I give up the ob- 
ject, the blood of souls may be found in 
my skirts. I know not how to under- 
stand the language of Providence. Is 
this to forbid my labouring among the 
heathen? Or is it only to test my reso- 
lution, my patience, and my love for 
the work? pp. 83, 84. 


If such aman [as Pearce] was not al- 
lowed to labour among the heathen, 
how can I hope for the happiness? 
But he was already in an exceedingly 
important and useful station. It is not 
so with me. * * * OifI could pray as 
he did, if my heart were pure as his, 
God might accept me, and give me a 
gracious answer. But I do not yet 
know what to make of the present deal- 
ings of God with me. My heart is 
pained, my very soul is full of anguish. 
When with my fellow-students whom 
I dearly love, I find it difficult to be 
sociable. This great question occu- 
pies my thoughts, and engrosses my 
feelings, so as to exclude all common 
topics, even suchas I have often dwelt 
upon with great delight. I long to 
have the question settled. But I must 
not beimpatient. I have consented to 
bear as much as shall be best, to have 
my mind tortured till God shall see fit 
to give me peace. pp. 85, 86. 


This anxiety subsided at length in- 
to his former conviction and peace 
of mind. His Instructors also, when 
they more fully knew the history of 
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his feelings, entirely accorded wi) 
him as to the course he ought to wn 
sue. 

immediately after coming to this 
result he offered himself to the Amey. 
ican Board, and on the day of his 
finishing his studies at Andover, je. 
ceived his appointment to the Pales. 
tine Mission. 

Before proceeding abroad M;. 
F. was employed by the Board , 
year, in an agency at home. This 
service was chiefly performed in the 
Southern States. 

The time at length approached 
when he was to embark for the Holy 
Land. He made a short visit tohis 
aged father and other friends, and 
took a public leave of the people of 
his “native place in an affectionate 
and solemn address. The scene js 
remembered as one of overwhelming 
interest. 

On the morning of November 34 
1819, Mr. F. and his colleague went 
on board the ship in which they were 
to take their passage, “and bade 
their last adieu to the shores, the 
scenes, and the privileges of their 
native country.”? They arrived at 
Malta on the 23d of December, and 
at Smyrna on the 15th of January, 
where they commenced the labors 
of their mission by engaging in the 
study of languages. 

After a residence of a few months 
at Smyrna, the missionaries removed 
to Scio, as being a more eligible 
summer residence, and also as al: 
fording superior advantages for the 
study of modern Greek under the 
direction of Professor Bambas. 
The College with which that gentle- 
man was connected was then i @ 
flourishing condition, having sevet 
or eight hundred students and 
fourteen instructors. It was involved 
in the subsequent fate of the island. 

Mr. Fisk was himself a spectator 
of many of the barbarities which 
were committed in the war of the 
Greeks, and while our country !s fill- 
ed with sympathy for that afflicted 
people, we cannot forbear to quote 
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his description of some of the scenes 
he witnessed—seenes. which could 
never grow faint in the memory, but 
for the greater and multiplied hor- 
rors that have followed them. 


From the ist to. the 16th of June, 
1821) he records little else but scenes 
of consternation and bloodshed. On 
the night of the 16th, there were six- 
teen or eighteen assassinations. “ At 
sine o'clock, A. M.,” says he, “ I went 
with the English consul upon the roof 
of his house to obrerve the transactions 
ofthe day. The Turks were moving 
along in companies insearch of Greeks 
vhom they designed to kill. 'Thecon- 
su] hailed one company,and asked them 
where they had been. They made an- 
swer—' We have been sacrificing.’ 

«While standing on the terrace, I 
saw a number of Greeks attempting to 
conceal themselves in, and behind, an 
unfinished stone house near the water’s 
edge. One, fearing he should be dis- 
covered, plunged into the sea, and 
made for the vessels in the harbour. 
He was discovered, however, by a 
number of Turks, who commenced fir- 
ing upon him. He swam to the buoy 
of the ship, rested awhile behind it, and 
proceeded to another; when he had 
passed beyond the reach of muskets, a 
ship's boat was sent to receive him. 
The bullets often struck the water a 
few inches from his head, and by one 
hehad an ear cut off. This was the 
frst time I ever saw one of my fellow 
beings in cold blood fire upon another. 
| will not attempt to describe my emo- 
tion, when I witnessed this scene. 
The men, who remained in the house 
ftom which he eseaped, were found 
and killed; and I saw a poor woman 
with a child in her arms, dragged out 
lomeet some unknown destiny. Dur- 
ingthe day the Turks continued to 
patrol the town in search of Greeks 
whom they murdered when found. 
The number killed during the twenty- 
our hours is estimated at from fifty to 
wohundred. Among thenumber was 
‘German, who was shot while stand- 
ing at his own window, being supposed 
to be a Greek. 

“At a moment when the danger 
seemed less imminent, one of the con- 
su!s janizaries assisted a number of 

reeks, men, women, and children, on 
ward a boat, that they might escape 
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to the vessels. Just as they were put- 
ting off from the shore a company of 
Turks came up, presented their mus- 
kets, and would have instantly killed 
most or all the poor Greeks, had not 
the janizary at that moment stepped 
before them, and prevented their firing. 
I stood at the window, and trembled for 
the fate of those who were fleeing for 
life; and when I saw the humane and 
courageous conduct of the janizary, I 
could have embraced him as a brother: 
—and yet (who could have supposed it ?) 
this same man hassince boasted of hav- 
ing killed six Greeks in the streets 
himself. pp. 151—153. 


“ Sabbath, June 17. The Turks con- 
tinued the work of destruction. In 
some instances they broke open hou- 
ses, killed the men, and carried away 
the women and children as slaves. 
During the day a lad ten years of age, 
came to Mr. Wherry’s, the consul, over 
the roof of the houses. On finding 
himself safe, he fainted, revived, and 
fainted again, and thus continued a few 
hours, and expired. The house of his 
friends was broken open, the family 
massacred, and he escaped by getting 
out upon the roof.” p. 153. 


Scenes like these Mr. Fisk contin- 
ued to witness from day to day and 
from month to month, and so com- 
mon had they become at length, that 
even sympathy grew weary, and mul- 
titudes of the resident foreigners be- 
gan to resume their amusements, 
and “ went thoughtlessly te the as- 
sembly-room and dance, as though 
all were peace and security.” 

We must pass rapidly over the re- 
maining portion of the life of this 
interesting man. It would require 
many pages to give even a succinct 
account of his various travels, his 
abundant labors, his valuable re- 
searches,and interesting descriptions, 
They have been made familiar to our 
readers through the missionary jour- 
nals. 

It will be remembered that in the 
beginning of 1822, he accompanied 
his colleague to Egypt, whither the 
latter had been advised to go on ac- 


count of his declining health. What 
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affliction he suffered there, where he 
buried his beloved brother Parsons, 
is well known tothe reader. On that 
mournful occasion he writes, 


“ After the first pang of separation, I 
stood pensive by the corpse, thinking 
of the scenes which were opening to 
his view. O what glories! O what 

lories. 

“TI turned my thoughts to myself, 
and found my heart sick and faint. But 
I have not room here to describe the 
emotions that agitated my breast. 

*“ A little while after, as there was 
no person with me who understood 
English, | read a chapter and prayed 
in Greek with Antonio, and then we 
dressed the body for the grave. 

“ Early inthe afternoon, Mr. Lee,the 
consul, called on me, and kindly offered 
to see that all necessary arrangements 
were made for the funeral. He said, that 
in this climate it was necessary to bury 
soon, to prevent putrefaction. On this 
account he thought it necessary that 
the funeral should be to-day. Four 
o’clock was accordingly appointed. 
All the English gentlemen resident in 
the place, six or seven in number, the 
captains of several English ships, and 
a great number of merchants, princi- 
pally Maltese, attended the funeral. 
The consul walked with me next to 
the coffin, and the others, sixty or sev- 
enty in number, followed in procession 
to the Greek convent, where the few 
English who reside here, bury their 
dead. At the grave [read some verses 
from Job xiv, Ps. xxxix, 1 Cor. xv, and 
Rev. xxi, xxii, and then made a short 
address, and closed with prayer. We 
then committed the dust to its kindred 
dust, there to await the archangel’s 
trumpet.” pp. 181, 182. 

In his subsequent visit to Egypt, 
in company with Mr. King, he gives 
a most affecting account of their 
visit to the grave of Parsons—how 
they prayed, and sung, and wept, 
and renewed their sacred vows, while 
they knelt upon the stone that cover- 
ed his hallowed remains. But we 
must pass to his own closing scene. 

After many perilous travels in the 


summer of 1824, in various parts of 


Syria, Mr. Fisk resumed his resi- 
dence at Jerusalem, but on account 
of the distracted state of the place, 
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which was now filled with Turis), 
barbarities, he retired in the sprip 
of 1825 to the mission family at Bey- 
root. He thought it necessary also 
to spend the summer here on account 
of his health, which had suffered 
from his exposures and fatigues dy. 
ring his travels. ‘The season proved 
uncommonly sickly, and Mr. F, {ol} 
a victim to the prevailing fever. He 
first spoke of being ill on the 11th of 
October. He thought it only a cold, 
and did not desist from his usual em. 
ployments. He was worse in the 
evening ; and from this time he fluc- 
tuated between life and death till the 
22d, when his brethren thus describe 
the concluding scene. 


“The sun had set, and no appear- 
ance of his usual paroxysm. His 
strength was such, that he could stil] 
raise himself on his elbow, and nearly 
leave his bed without assistance. Ou 
hope had not for many days been high- 
er, that he might yetsurvive. Thefe- 
ver came on, however,at eight or nine 
o'clock, but so gently that the physi- 
cian repeatedly assured us he appre- 
hended no danger from it. We tlhire- 
fore retired to rest, leaving him for the 
first half of the night, in the hands of 
the physician and a single attendant. 
Scarcely had we closed our eyes in 
sleep, when we were awaked to be 
told, that all hope concerning him was 
fled. We hastened to his bed side, 
found him panting for breath, and ev 
dently sinking into the arms of death. 
The physician immediately left him and 
retired to rest. We satdown, conver- 
sed, prayed,wept, and watched the pro- 
gress of his dissolution; until, at pre- 
cisely three o’clock on the Lerd’s day 
morning, October 23, the tired wheels 
of nature ceased to move, and the soul, 
which had been so long waiting for de- 
liverance, was quietly released. 

“Tt rose, like its great Deliverer, 
very early on the first day of the week, 
triumphant over death, and entered, 4s 
we believe, on that Sabbath, that eler- 
nal rest, which remaineth for the ped 
ple of God. 

“ We sung part of a hymn, 

‘ How blest is our brother—bereft 

Of all that could burden his mind! 

How easy his soul—that has left 

This wearisome body behind,’ &°. 
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Ii down to give thanks to Him 
ond fiveth and me dead, and hath the 
keys of hell and of death, that he had 

ven our dear brother, as we could 
bone, the final victory over all disap- 

intment, sorrow, and sin. 

«Assoon as the news of his death 
was heard, all the flags of the different 
consuls were seen at half mast. His 
funeral was attended at four, P. M. 
At his grave, a part of the chapter in 
Corinthians respecting the resurrec- 
tion was read in Italian, and a prayer 
offered in English, in presence of a 
more numerous and orderly concourse 
of people, than we have ever witnessed 
on a similar occasion. His remains 
svcetly slumber in a garden connected 
withone of our houses.” pp. 423,424. 


The Scripture Doctrine of the Elee- 
tion of Jacob, and Rejection of 
Esau considered. A Sermon, 
preached at Vergennes, in the 
State of Vermont, September 12, 
1810. Published at the request 
of tae Hearers. By Rev. Dantex 
Burnans, A. M. Rector of Trinity 
Church, Newtown, Conn. Sec- 
ond edition, published at the re- 
quest of the Episcopal Society, 
Otis, Mass. Boston: 1828, 


ResPEcTING this discourse we have 
little to say more, than that it abounds 
with horror at * Geneva doctrine” 
ad “Geneva logic’’; is sufficiently 
spiced with warm and generous re- 
gard forthe “Holy Catholic Church’’; 
aid succeeds in establishing the un- 
disputed point that Jacob was prefer- 
red before Esau to inherit a paternal 
blessing ! 

Yet there is a passage here and 
there on which we will lay our finger 
fra moment, in order to suggest a 
few queries. 


The decrees of God are very differ- 
ent trom his foreknowledge. Having 
foreknown all things, he decreed to re- 


yy men according to their conduct. 


We acknowledge our belief in 
this declaration so far as it distin- 
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guishes between decrees and fore- 
knowledge, and asserts that God 
purposes to reward men according to 
their conduct, or to act as a moral 
Governor and Judge over his king- 
dom. But is this the sole purpose 
which God entertains? Does this 
purpose depend on foreknowing who 
will obey and who will transgress ? 
or does Mr. Burhans intend to de- 
clare that God decrees to reward a 
certain number of individuals with 
happiness and a certain other num- 
ber with misery—the two classes 
being foreseen to be saints and sin- 
ners? If so, (and we presume he 
does, ) we ask whether the Scriptures 
and the Seventeenth Article of his 
Church, do not ascribe to God—in 
addition to the decree “to deliver 
from curse and damnation” those 
who ultimately sustain the character 
of believers—the election of the per- 
sons who sustain this character ? 
“He hath constantly decreed, by 
his counsel, secret to us, to deliver, 
from curse and damnation, those 
whom he HATH CHOSEN out of 
mankind.” And does Mr. B. es- 
cape the conclusion of an electing 
purpose, by representing the election 
to be made in a particular way or 
method :—a method involving the 
exercise of free agency, the use of 
the means of grace, and the call of 
the Spirit? Is not this method re- 
cognised as well in the Confessions 
of Savoy and Westminster, as in the 
Articles ? 
Again, 


*“ Suffer me a few words further, upon 
a question that has blinded more hearts 
than itever enlightened. ‘How came 
sin into the world?’ * * “IT there- 
fore believe with the apostle that sin is 
the work of the devil.” The devil, 
therefore, and not God is the author of 
sin.”’ 

We doubt not that the devil was 
the tempter of our first parents, and 
that he is a prime instigator of evil 
plans and works among their de- 
scendants, who are just as free in 
complying with his temptations as he 
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is in using them. Nor do we doubt 
that on account of his temptations 
from the first, the scriptures often as- 
cribe to his agency the evil done 
among men, as in the passages quo- 
ted by Mr. B. But we desire to ask, 
Must an evil purpose in one bemg 
necessarily have its origin in some 
other evil minded being? Must not 
the sin of every individual always be- 
gin with himself, let there be one, 
two, or twenty instigators around 
him, or none at all? Does sin owe 
its origin in Satan to some other evil 
being and tempter ? Could there be 
a devil to tempt the devil ? Or is the 
devil the Manichean god of evil, ex- 
isting independently from all eterni- 
ty? If not, did God know before cre- 
ating angels and men, and adminis- 
tering a providence over them in the 
best manner, how upon putting forth 
these acts, they would act ? Ifhe did 
foreknow this, did not the purpose to 
put forth this train of acts himself, in- 
volve in it at least that certainty of 
their actions which his prescience 
foresaw? Do their sinful actions 
therefore disprove the existence of 
his purposes ; or show at all that he 
has not purposed a course of con- 
duct, the wisest and best which he 
could pursue ? 
Again. 


Some things then come to pass which 
God hath not decreed: and this fact is 
put beyond all reasonable controversy 
in the seventh chapter of Jeremiah, 
where the prophet is speaking of their 
offering children to Moloch— which 
Icommanded them not,” saiththe Lord, 
* neither came it into my heart.” 


We have no doubt that God nev- 
er addressed a command to Israel 
requiring of them such bloody sacri- 
ficesas were required by Moloch, that 
it never entered into his heart to ex- 
act of them such cruelties ; and we 
never yet heard it contended for, that 
nothing ever came to pass which 
God had not commanded. But we 
ask, is God ever supposed to decree 
or foreordain events, by those who 
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have used such language, in the sens 
of commanding them? Are not these 
words used to express purpose ? Digog 
the purpose which includes jn jt the 
certainty ofall things, necessarily gy). 
pose that all things are the direct ob. 
jects of it? May we not, consistently 
with the universal position that Goq 
hath purposed all things which come 
to pass, distinguish between those 
things on which the purpose dir cily 
terminates and those which are bare. 
ly. incidental to it? And because 
evil and disobedience is incidental to 
the best system of being which God 
can secure, does it follow that God 
does not prefer that system with the 
evil and disobedience incidental to 
it, rather than an inferior system, or 
none ? 

But we forbear to push these 
queries further; though we miglit 
find abundant other passages to 
pluck in the same question-wise 
manner: lest we plunge the av- 
thor, and those of similar tempe- 
rament, bridle-deep into metaphiysics 
and Geneva logic. One observation 
wecannot well forbear. ‘The author 
appears to have felt deeply through- 
out the sermon, that the whole sub- 
ject is unsearchable. This is his con- 
venient resort against all the argu- 
ments which uphold the eternal pur- 
poses of God. But when, hike Elihu. 
he would put forth bis own opinion cn 
thesame unsearchable subject, all be- 
comes at once clear and comprens- 
ble as the light ofday. Strange that 
on the same question they who aflirm 
should be kept off at an unapproacl- 
ble distance, and they who deny should 
have free ingress into the inner temple. 

We should have said that the ser- 
mon originally appeared in 1810 ; bu 
now comes to us Ina new edition, ei 
riched with the addition of a preface 
and two notes of some length at ti 
close. 

The preface appears to be a brie! 
account of his own conversion to the 
Episcopal Church,originating from his 
inability to reconcile the acts of the 
Synod of Dort with the Seriptures 
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The first step to his conversion ori- 


ginated in the following discovery, for 
which he appears to have taken singu- 


Jar pains. 


“After many fruitless inquiries of 
clergyman and Christians of various 
denominations, (i. e. about the above 
named difficulties) 1 was broughtto be- 
lieve that secret things belonged unto 
(od; that it was not in man that walk- 
eth to direct his steps; that the Scrip- 
tures were able to make us wise unto 
salvation; that they were not only a 
rule of life, but pointed out a way for 
the helpless sinner to obtain salvation 
through the atonement made by Jesus 
Christ; that they pointed out a way 
for the creature to approach the Most 
High God.” 


With this preparation of mind, it 
seems that on first reading the thirty- 
nine Articles, he found themto cor- 
respond precisely with his own views ; 
and that “in examining the divine 
constitution of the church and her 
excellent liturgy,’ he “ embraced her 
communion and was enabled by di- 
vine grace to understand the texts 
explained in this sermon!” We 
are pleased with his frankness in dis- 
claiming the praise of the good under- 
standing he has ofthe Scriptures. But 
isitnot a little remarkable that one 
who was cast upon asea of perplexity, 
through dislike of the Acts of the Sy- 
nod of Dort, should so complacently 
take harbour in the Articles of the 
English Convocation ? A little pre- 
vious illumination respecting the Sy- 
nod* and Convocation, and their 
awreement inviews, would, we think, 


“We are the more confirmed in this 
opinion, from the abstract which he has 
presented to usof the views of the Synod, 
in his preface. If he had looked at such 
a distorted representation of their views, 
ashe there gives us, at the time his con- 
version commenced, he ought certainly to 
have looked again, and more carefully, 
at their proceedings, in justice to the men 
who composed the Synod. Yet for his 
knowledge of the truth and his own sal- 
‘ation we see not the great practical 
importance of his inquiring at the Synod 


* Convocation, but at the Inspired 
Jracles, 
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havesaved him from embarking onthis 
voyage of discovery, or if he did,from 
landing in his present haven. Pre- 
destination to wrath on account of 
sin and unbelief, and predestination 
to life through mere grace meet hin 
alike on either shore. 

His first note is full of horror at 
John Calvin. He has quoted and 
distinctly enumerated seven passages 
from that author; at the horror of 
which he breaks out into an address 
to “ the admirers of the Geneva doc- 
trine,”’ and intoa compassionate pray- 
er tothe Almighty to have mercy up- 
on such “ presumptuous creatures.” 
Yet strange to tell, fromthe conclu- 
sion of the note it seems that this fer- 
vour of address and prayer was ex- 
pended in vain, for he adds, “the ge- 
nerality of Lis followers do not know 
what his principles were’”—Calvin- 
istic ministers * have totally shifted 
their ground.” In plain English, he 
thinks John Calvin wrote seven sen- 
tences which nobody now believes. 
His pious concern for the presump- 
tuous seems therefore to be wasted 
on the desert air. 

His second note is employed in cas- 
tigating Edwards, Hopkins, and Pro- 
fessor fitch, for attempting to prop 
up the system of Calvinism and to 
‘veil its horrid features.” The last 
is set forth as having “ exceeded all 
in novelty of principle, and sophis- 
try of argument that ever went before 
him.’ Despairing of the task him- 
self, he has leftit to “ some more able 
pen, to expose the false reasons of the 
Professor.” Yet still itching to make 
the exposure, he tries his own pen at 
least for a part of a page, (which 
fully proves the wisdom of his first 
resolution to refer it,) and takes leave 
of Prof. F. and his readers with an 
effusion of thought too rich for us to 
omit. 


To close these notes, I would re- 
quest the reader to avail himself of 
these discourses,and compare the fol- 
lowing, with the proposition laid down 
by the Professor,—“ that Adam being 
constituted the progenitor of the race,” 
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so affected all by his conduct during his 
trial, asto entail upon ail, the causes of 
sin, mortality and condemnation, ren- 
dering their sin and condemnation mo- 
rally certain; and yet no man is guilt 
only by a consciousness of the trench 
{by the breach] of a known law. And 
let him remember that all these meta- 
are dissertations, are to veil the 

orrid features of Calvinism—and let 
him thank God that he has a more sure 
word of prophecy, in the unadulterated 
word of the everliving Jehovah in the 
Holy Bible—which has been preserved 
by the Holy Catholic Church,—that he 
has in the bosom of the church, not only 
a form of sound words in her Homilies, 
Liturgy and Articles-—but the promise of 
the Lamb of God that the foot of pride 
shall not come nigh to hurt,northe hand 
of prideto pullthem[the Homilies &c.] 
down.—But by remaining in the ark, 
or like Noah’s wandering dove, return 
with the olive leaf and enter in with an 
assurance they {the Homilies &c. ?] 
shall be carried over the waves of this 
troublesome world, and landed on that 
happy shore where heresy and schism 
shall never mar the foundation of that 
city whose builder and maker is God. 
p- 30. 


The beautiful pathos, the exqui- 
site tenderness of this fatherly invita- 
tion to all to consult their safety in 
the storm-out-riding ark of Episco- 
pacy, we will not attempt to describe. 
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aon anne ent we would 
é » did we not esny a 
promise floating upon it respectip 
the Homilies, Liturgy, and Article 

to which we confess ourselves ileaet 
gers—the promise that the hand of 
pride shall never pull down the Hom. 
ilies, Liturgy and Articles, but that 
safe in the ark, or returning to 
to it like Noah's dove, they shal] he 
carried over the waves of this trouble. 
some world and landed on the shore 
of heaven. The prayer book aad 
Homilies in heaven! ! 

We think father Burhans must have 
found this “ promise of the Lamb of 
God,” in some lost book of the Cx. 
on—-some other “ Acts’~—-which 
contemplates the doings of the Church 
at a date much later than the « Acts of 
the Apostles.” Perhaps we have mis. 
taken the sense. Possibly in the 
warm gush of his feelings he forgot 
that he begun with addressing an in- 
dividual reader, and unwittingly slid 
into the plural, to the no small scan- 
dal of syntax. We will not under. 
take to assign the truth in this tn- 
lemma:—either the Rector of New- 
town has in his possession an enlar- 
ged canon of the Scriptures, or he 
has made a wonderful discovery in the 
received Canon, or he has tripped ia 
grammar. 
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Tue following facts are taken from 
an article in the Quarterly Journal of 
the American Education Society for 
April—-on “the present and future 
Physical, Civil, and Moral Power of the 
West.” Such documents as this fur- 
nish an argument for our Education 
and Domestic Missionary Societies, 
which should be presented to every 
Christian and every patriot in our coun- 
try. 


Physical power.—By the Western 
States we mean to include those which 
are situated between the Alleghany 
and the Rocky mountains, and are wa- 


tered by the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. The territory which they em- 
brace, including the territories of Michi- 
gan and Arkansas, contains, 526,000 
square miles. It is only fifty-tive 
years since the first English settle- 
ments, west of the Alleghany, were 
made in Kentucky. At various per 
ods since, settlements have been made 
in most of the States belonging to the 
Western division. Thirty-eight years 
ago, the entire white population of all 
those States amounted, as we have 
said, by actual computation, to scarce- 
ly 150,000. Now they contain almost 
4,000,000,—making a little over seven 
persons to a square mile. Their rate 
of increase for the last ten years, lise 
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been not far from 100 per cent. This 
ratio will probably diminish as the 
country grows older, and those checks 
of population increase, which ever 
exist in long settled states. But it 
js hazarding little to say, that in 1850 
the Western States will contain a 
population larger than that of the other 
three great divisions of the United 
States. 

Of their capability to support a popu- 
lation equal in density to Massachu- 
setts no doubt can be entertained. 

The number of persons to a square 
mile in Massachusetts isseventy. By 
recurring to the number of square miles 
of the Western States, it will be seen 
that with a population equal in densi- 
ty to Massachusetts, they will contain 
36.960 000 inhabitants. The effective 
military force of a population of 10.000.- 
(00 may safely be estimated at 1,000 000 
When, therefore, the Western States 
shall contain a population equal in 
density to Massachusetts, their eflec- 
tive military force will be nearly 
4,000.000,—an army superior to that 
which can be brought into the field 
bythe Autocrat of all the Russias. 
The above estimate is undoubtedly 
much too low, A moments reflection 
wil satisfy any one, that the Western 
States are capable of sustaining a 
much larger population, who takes in- 
toconsideration the salubrity of their 
climate, the extent and fertility of 
their soil, the richness of their mines, 
and the facilities they have for work- 
ing them, and the great navigable 
fivers and tributary streams by which 
they are watered, suited either for 
manufacturing establishments, or the 
purposes of commercial enterprise and 
activity. 

In the preceding remarks no regard 
has been paid to the unorganized ter- 
ntory belonging to the United States in 
the valley of the Mississippi. When, 
therefore, those immense regions be- 
tween the Alleghany and the Rocky 
mountains, shall be filled with a popu- 
lation equal in density to Massachusetts, 
their physical power will be greater 
than that of the mightiest nation now in 
existence. 

Civil power.—By civil power is here 
meant, that influence which any division 
of our country possesses in the national 
councils. Proceeding, then upon the 
calculations laid down inthe tables pub- 
sled in another part of the present 
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number of the Journal,* it will be seen 
that the civil power of this nation will 
soon be wielded by the people of the 
West. Divide the United States into 
four parts, Northern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western. The present number 
of Representatives in Congress, from 
each of the divisions, is as follows :— 
Northern 39. Middle 67. Southern 64. 
Western 46. Whole number of Rep- 
resentatives from the first three divisions 
170. From the last 46. Under the 
present regulations the apportionment 
for a Representative is 40,000. Ac- 
cording to the best calculation that 
can be made, it is ascertained that in 
1850 the population of the Northern, 
Middle, and Southern divisions of the 
United States will be 11,384,703; while 
that of the western division will be 
11,424,550. Should the rate of appor- 
tionment be the same then as at pre- 
sent, the first three divisions will have 
267 Representatives, and the West- 
ern 268, leaving the balance of power 
in favour of the West. The apportion- 
ment in future will no doubt, be much 
larger than at present; but upon the 
principle of equal representation, what- 
ever the apportionment may be, the 
weight of influence possessed by the 
West will be the same. 

Ina little more than twenty years, 
therefore, the Western States will 
have a majority in Congress; and in 
fifty years that majority will be over- 
whelming.« Of course they will be 
able to control all the measures of the 
general government which are of great 
national importance. 

Moral Now when 
we reflect that the Western States ac- 
cording to the lowest estimate, are ca- 
pable of sustaining a population of more 
than 40,000,000, we feel that their 
moral power must be great, either for 
good or evil,in proportion as intelligence 


wer.— * > * 


*The Tables here alluded to give the 
comparative increase of the several divi- 
sions of the country—in the following 
ratios: Eastern States, 12°7 per cent.; 
Middle, 32:8; Southern, 19°4; Western, 
99. The comparative population of 
the same divisions of country, when 
as dense as the present population of 
Great Britain, will be as follows: East- 
ern States, 11,851,200; Middle, 18,072,- 
000; Southern, 56,178,000; Western, 
120,240,000; Unorganized Territory, 
153,658,890 :—T otal, 360,000,000. 
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or ignorance, virtue or vice, prevail 
among their citizens. We have be- 
fore shown that in 1850 they will have 
a majority in Congress; and it is well 
known that the character of a repre- 
sentative ever corresponds with that of 
his constituents. Ifthe people are in- 
dustrious and virtuous, then their rep- 
resentatives will be men of a like spirit. 
But if ignorance, licentiousness of man- 
ners, and a disregard of religious obli- 
gation prevail in the community, then 
reckless demagogues, and abandoned 
profligates, will sit in the sacred hall 
of legislation; and ambition, and self 
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aggrandizement, and love of power, wi 
take the place of patriotism, and pubjic 
spirit, and an unshaken attachment t, 
the best interests of the nation. Where 
such astate of society exists, the elec. 
tive franchise, which is the peculiar 
glory of America, will become one of 
its deadliest scourges. Nothing, there. 
fore, can prevent a dissolution of tho 
union, and save our free and happy ine 
stitutions from utter subversion, byt 
patriotism and intelligence directed, 
animated, and controlled by the 
purest moral principles, pervading ql] 
classes of people at the West. ~ 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The Man of God: a Sermon, preach- 
ed in St. Thomas’ Church, in the City 
of New-York, at the Institution of the 
Rey. George Upfold, M. D. into the 
Rectorship of the said Church, on 
Thursday the 6th of March, 1828. By 
John Henry Hobart, D. D., Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
State of New-York, Rector of Trini- 
ty Church in the City of New-York, 
and Professor of Pastoral Theology 
and Pulpit Eloquence in the General 
Theological Seminary. New-York: 
T. & J. Swords. 

Pulpit Sketches, Sermons, and De- 
votional Fragments. By Rev. John 
N. Mafiit. 

Signs of the Moral Age: a Sermon 
preached in Reading, North Parish, 
on Lord’s day, Jan. 1, 1828, with sun- 
dry Notes. By Rev. Andrew Bigelow. 
Boston: Bowles & Dearborn. 

The Prospects of Christianity: A 
Sermon delivered at the Ordination of 
the Rev. Warren Burton, as Minister 
of the Third Congregational Society 
in Cambridge, March 5. By the Rev. 
F. W. P. Greenwood. 

More than One Hundred Scriptural 
and Incontrovertible Arguments for be- 
heving in the Supreme Divinity of our 


Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Bos. 
ton: Crocker & Brewster. 

Lectures addressed to the Young 
Men of Hartford and New-Haven, and 
published at their request. By Joel 
Hawes, Pastor of the First Church in 
Hartford. Hartford: Oliver D.Cooke 
& Co. 

Sermons delivered on Various Occa- 
sions. By Lyman Beecher, D. D. 
Boston: T. R. Marvin. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 366. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Appeal to the Temperate on the 
vice of intemperance. In three parts, 
1. The Condition of Society. 2. The 
Causes employed and permitted by the 
Temperate. 3. The Responsibility of 
every Citizen in the work of Preven- 
tion and Reformation. By Samuel Nott, 
Jr. Author of Sermons for Children. 

Memoir of Samuel Hooker Cowles; 
with an Address, delivered before the So- 
ciety of Inquiry into Missions, in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover. [From 
the Christian Spectator. ] 

A Brief Outline of the Mode of In- 
struction pursued by Rev. John M. 
Mason, D. D. in the Theological Sem- 
nary, lately under his care in the city 0! 
New-York. By a Student of said Sen- 
inary. New-York, John P. Haven. 
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RELIGIOUS. 

Naval Tract Society.—A Tract So- 
#iety was lately organized on board the 
U: 8. frigate Gurriere, at the Naval 
Station at Gosport, Va. It is called 
“The Gosport Naval Tract Society 


Auxiliary to the American Tract Soci- 
ety,” and one of its objects is, to aud 
ihe Parent Society in extending its 0p 
erations more generally into the Na\¥. 
Its President, Directors, &c. are 0! 
cers of the Navy. 
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A handsome Mariner's Church is 
about to be erected in New-Orleans on 
ind belonging to the U. S. and grant- 
od bythe government for that purpose. 


The Presbytery of Troy at their late 
ession, adopted a number of resolu- 
‘ions in Telation to Intemperance-— 
gnong which are the following : 

Resolved. That this Presbytery view, 
with deep regret, the alarming preva- 
lence of the vice of intemperance, and 
they feel the vast importance, of indi- 
cidual and combined exertion in at- 
mpting to stem a torrent that threat- 
ns to desolate our country. 

That the members of this Presbyte- 
ry pledge themselves to each other, 
habitually to abstain from the use of 
aici liquors, and to make vigorous ex- 
erions, both by precept and example, 
to diseountenance the habitual or fre- 
quent use of any kind of intoxicating 
drink. 

That it be, and it is hereby earnest- 
lyreeommended to the churches and 
congregations under the care of this 
Presbytery, in their habitual or collec- 
tive capacity, to co-operate with this 
body and the numerous friends of mo- 
rality and religion in various parts of 
our country, in discarding these liquors 
fom a place among the tokens of hos- 
jitality in their social intercourse. 


‘ 
+ 
ut 
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Teacher's Assistant. —The Hampden 
Sunday School Union has commenced 
aweekly paper devoted to the inter- 
esis of Sunday School] instruction and 
youthful piety. 

Revivals of religion in Germany.— 
A clergyman in Berlin in a letter to his 
inend in New-Jersey communicates 
tue following interesting facts : 

“The cause of religion appears to 
be prospering more every day in Ger- 
minty. I have heard lately, a letter 
read trom Pomerania, giving an ac- 
count of a revival, which might have 
been taken for a description of such a 
‘ison In our own country. The same 
ward experience was detailed, and 
ven the attending external circum- 
“aces are almost precisely the same. 
This revival, which is represented as 
very extensive, has been in a great 
neasure produced by the efforts of se- 
‘al Young military men, belonging 


1 nh} . ° : 
’ Lodle familes, who had 


been 
ought to the knowledge of the truth 
“Derlin, The clergy of that district 
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are said to be peculiarly cold and neo- 
logical; and these young men began 
by holding religious meetings on 
their own estates, which God has 
blessed in a remarkable manner. In 
one neighborhood, 600 are supposed to 
have become truly pious. The minis- 
ter of ecclesiastical affairs ordered the 
military to disperse all such meetings ; 
but the Crown Prince (who is military 
governor of the district) refused to al- 
low his officers to execute the order, 
which led to an investigation of the 
whole affair. As naturally might be 
expected, from an excitement of this 
kind being conducted apart from and in 
opposition to the clergy, many disor- 
ders have occurred: but all things con- 
sidered, it has terminated very favor- 
ably.” 

The Editors of the New-York Ob- 
server remark concerning the above in- 
formation, that it is the more gratify- 
ing, as they are personally acquainted 
with the writer and know that his 
statements are guardedly made and 
worthy of full credit. 


American Education Society.—-At 
the late quarterly meeting of the Di- 
rectors, “ thirty four additional young 
men were taken upon the funds, and 
the usual appropriations made to about 
two hundred beneficiaries, although 
the Treasury has been overdrawn nearly 
a thousand dollars.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Theatres in New- York.—A writer in 
the New-York Observer shows how 
much money is wasted at the Theatre 
by the following facts : 

The manager of the Park paysannu- 
ally, for the lease of the building occu- 
pied for the Theatre, Eighteen Thou- 
sand Dollars; and it is probable that 
the other expenses attendant upon it, 
for the salaries of actors, &c. must be 
at least Thirty Thousand more. Then, 
according to his own statement, the 
profits in a single year have amounted 
to Fifty-two Thousand ; which added 
to the above, would make the amount 
paid at one theatre ina year, One Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars. There are 
now four theatres, and supposing the 
amount paid to each to be seventy-five 
thousand, it would give a total of Three 
Hundred Thousand Dollars per annum, 
for the support of theatres, in this city, 
to say nothing of the money conse- 
quently spent at their saloons, &c. 
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Falling in of a T'heatre.—The New 
Brunswick Theatre, in London, which 
had just been built, at an expense of 
near $100,000, fell in on the last of 
February, in consequence of the walls 
being too slender to support the iron 
roof. The actors to the number of 
about 60 were engaged in the rehear- 
sal of a play, and were, with work- 
men and ioe about the building 
amounting to 170 persons, buried in 
the ruins. How many were killed had 
not been ascertained at the date of the 
account, although a hundred men had 
been employed a day’ in removing 
the ruins. Numbers of the mangled 
and dead had been extricated. 


In the Methodist Episcopal Church 
2 fund is established, which now 
amounts to $25,545 35, and the income 
of which is appropriated for the relief 
and support of the superanuated and 
worn out ministers belonging to the 
connexion. 


POLITICAL. 

Coxeress. The discussion of the 
TariThaschiefly occupied this body for 
several] weeks, and they are likely at 
the last, to leave it as they found it. 
The bill as origimally imtroduced has 
been modified by amendments till its 
friends have become its opposers.—In 
one part of the discussion we notice a 
duty proposed on foreign spirits of 30 
cents a gallon which was rejected, as 
was also a duty of 20 cents: 15 cents 
was agreed to. 


The Allies and the Turks.-—-The mild 
bearing of the Porte after the affair of 
Navarin which gave so much promise 
of peace, appears now to have been but 
the disguise of its resentment, and its 
hostile intentions. The Porte issued, 
in the month of January, a Manifesto 
in which it appeals to the religious en- 
thusiasm of its subjects, declaring Is- 
lamizm in danger and calling all Mus- 
sulmans to arms. Whateverthe real 
intentions of the Porte may be, there is 
no doubt of its preparing itself to the 
utmost for the event of war. Hordes of 
Asiatics are said to be marching towards 
Europe, and Constantinople is repre- 
sented as a vast camp. 

The following passages show the 
spirit of the Manifesto. 

“ Such, nearly, were the vain propo- 
salsthat were made. As itis evident, 
that this pretence of liberty tended to 
nothing else, which may Heaven for- 
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bid! than to make fall into the hands 
of the Infidels the whole of those coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia, where the 
Greeks were mixed with the Mussy}. 
mans—to place by degrees the Rayahs 
in the place of the Ottomans, and the 
Ottomans in the place of the Rayahs— 
to convert, perhaps, our Mosques into 
Churches, and to ring bells withinthom 
—in a word, toannihilate Islamism with 
ease and promptitude; neither reason, 
nor law, nor policy, nor religion, could 
admit ofsuch proposals being accepted,” 

“ Whilst, thanks to God! the nume. 
rous provinces of Europe and Asia are 
filled with an immense Mussulman pop- 
ulation, does the sacred book, and dovg 
our law permit us, through fear of war, 
to let our religion be trodden under 
foot, and to deliver ourselves to the Ip. 
fidels from hand to hand, our country, 
our wives, our children, our goods, and 
our property?” 

“This war, is not, like all former 
wars, a political conflict to acquire 
provinces or to settle frontiers. The 
object of the Infidels is to annihilate 
Islamism, and to tread under foot the 
Mussulman nation. It must, there. 
fore, be considered purely as a religious 
and national war. Let all the Faith- 
ful, rich or poor, great or small, know 
that to fight is the duty of us all. Let 
them not dream of a monthly pay, or 
of any pay whatever; far from it, letus 
sacrifice our property and our persons; 
let us fulfil with zeal all the duties which 
the honour of Islamism imposes upon 
us; let us unite our efforts, and labour 
with heart and soul for the maintenance 
of religion until the day of judgment. 
Mussulmans have no other means of ob- 
taining salvation either in this world or 
the next. We hope that the Most High 
will vouchsafe to confound and disperse 
in every quarter the Infidels, foes to our 
religion and our empire, and that in all 
times, in all places, and in all cases, he 
will grant victory to the Faithful. Our 
true position being thus known to al 
true Mussulmans, there is no doubt thst 
if they have the least faith and piety, 
they will also know their duty; they 
will unite heart and soul to maimtain 
our religion and our empire, as well a8 
to insure their own salvation in this 
world and the next; and that, if the 
occasion requires it, they will discharg¢ 
with zeal and valour the varied func 
tions of the war, and fulfil exactly the 
duties imposed upon us by our holy 
law. Help comes from God!” 





